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OUR PENNSYLVANIA HERITAGE, 
YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


By Puitip S. KLern* 


T IS a pleasure for me to greet you tonight, and to have an 

opportunity to talk to you for a little while. You have our 
genial Program Chairman to thank or blame for my appearance, 
for he held me to the letter of our Association law which requires 
that each President must, at sometime during his tour of office, 
address the annual dinner. Since this is my last day of office, 
Dick Williams made sure that I would stay within the law, if 
only by hours. Presidents seem to have been running into trouble 
with the law recently, so I am comforted that this is my swan 
song rather than an inaugural address. 


My theme is the past and the future of Pennsylvania history. 
Many of you know that this is our birthday. The year 1957 marks 
the 25th anniversary of the founding of the Pennsylvania His- 


torical Association, and because of this I think it will be worth- 
while to refresh our memory on the aims and achievements of 
the past and to set up a few targets for the future. 

This organization was conceived and brought to life at two 
meetings in 1932 at which our founders planned a constitution, 
developed a convention program, and discussed the publication 
of a Journal. I cannot name all of those who attended these initial 
meetings, but let me at least mention a few: Arthur C. Bining, 
Julian P. Boyd, J. F. Brougher, Solon J. Buck, Frances Dor- 
rance, Wayland Dunaway, Robert Fortenbaugh, Paul W. Gates, 
Lawrence H. Gipson, A. Boyd Hamilton, Burke M. Hermann, 
Asa E. Martin, Roy F. Nichols, John W. Oliver, Hiram H. 
Shenk, Ernest L. Spofford, Ross Pier Wright, and others—a 
group of founders whom we would expect to build soundly and 
with care. 


*Presidential Address, delivered at the Annual Convention of the Penn- 
yylvania Historical Association in Philadelphia, October 18, 1957, by Dr. 
Philip S. Klein of the History Department of Pennsylvania State University. 
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Our active life began with the first convention at Bethlehem 
in the spring of 1933, where 289 charter members were enrolled 
and Dixon Ryan Fox proved to us at dinner that the art of 
oratory still lived gloriously. 

By January, 1934, the first issue of PENNSYLVANIA History 
was published. And here, as a memorial, I think I ought to 
remind you that we have had two distinct first issues of our 
Journal. The very first is a little article by J. Russell Ferguson 
on Albert Gallatin which bears the date August, 1933, and the 
imprint of the Association as its “Publication No. 1.” Volume 
one, number one, of the Journal as we now know it was pub- 
lished under the capable editorship of Dr. Bining in January, 
1934. We honor these devoted scholars who initiated our pub- 
lication series, and whose work has been embedded in the history 
of this Association since its inception. 

The new organization nourished hopes and laid plans some of 
which have fallen by the wayside, while others have developed 
into sturdy growth. Our annual meetings have accomplished 
much of value. By convening at a different place each year they 
have stimulated historical interest in many localities. They have 
given to those of us who have attended regularly some first-hand 
knowledge of historical sites, activities, and opportunities in every 
corner of the Commonwealth. They have produced in the pro- 
grams a body of knowledge, much of which has been printed 
and disseminated not only within the state, but to libraries in 
nearly every state of the Union, and to many countries in Europe 
and South America. Less tangible, but just as important, these 
sessions have contributed to friendship and cooperation between 
groups of similar basic purpose, but of very different immediate 
function and method. 

Attendance at successive meetings has brought leaders of the 
local societies, of the Historical Commission and its staff, and 
the teachers of history to a first name basis and opened the door 
to frank discussion and mutual help. I only wish that we had 
as members a larger portion of the high school teachers, and 
I entertain as a hope for the future the idea of bringing to our 
meetings each year at least one representative of the social sci- 
ence teachers in the public schools from each county of the state. 


But there is another group which I have always wished to 
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see more significantly represented in our state organization and 
in all of the local historical societies, a group which has come 
increasingly to my attention in the classes in Pennsylvania His- 
tory which I have been conducting since 1941. I mean the 
descendants of families who have come to Pennsylvania since 
1865. They are decidedly interested and actively curious, often 
more so than the descendants of colonial stock who already know 
much of their state and local heritage. 

Historical societies properly take a certain pride in the 
antiquity of the lineage of their membership in the locality, which 
is natural because these people know the old traditions by direct 
transfer from parent to child. This, however, is the one group 
which already knows most about the very things which it is the 
business of a historical society to discover, retain, and com- 
municate to the uninformed. 

Historical societies could not exist without them, for they 
provide the initiative, the documentary collections, the museum 
exhibits, and knowledge of the experience of the community which 
is in fact their family experience. The historical societies need 
them more than they need the societies, for they would know 
their own tradition anyway, but without the old families the his- 
torical societies would have neither collections nor a direct human 
link with the distant past. 

Yet it is the descendants of families who have arrived here 
since 1865 who most need to know the local background. The 
newer families hold national, racial, and religious traditions of 
their own, most of which were unknown or at least not con- 
sidered important in Pennsylvania prior to the Civil War, but 
which today are of commanding influence, if only because of 
the great numbers of persons who hold them. It is difficult to 
identify precisely whom we mean when speaking of newcomers 
since 1865, but we may be sure that they include such substantial 
parts of our population as those whose heritage is Italian, or 
Greek, or Russian, or Polish, or Lithuanian, or Catholic, or 
Jewish, or Negro, to name only a few from a long list. 

Now I think it would be the wildest fantasy to assume that 
an Italian whose family arrived in Philadelphia in 1890 would 
voluntarily come to a historical society meeting with the idea 
of exchanging his rich tradition of 2,000 years for the tradition 
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of a Scotch-Irish family which had arrived here in 1720. I 
suspect that the Italian might gladly share his ideas about tradi- 
tion with others of the vicinity who were interested, and if the 
interested persons happened to be descendants of one who had 
come to Philadelphia with William Penn, I am certain that the 
Italian would find much he considered of value in the contact, 
and might adjust his values a little to incorporate some of the 
new ideas he had discovered. But he would certainly not give up 
his own tradition for the other—at least, I hope not, for I believe 
that a tradition or a heritage is cumulative, like a cathedral, 
built by successive generations of a variety of materials, and is 
not something to be traded in as a unit, like a used car, for a 
new model. 

The first settlers and their descendants built the foundation of 
this cathedral of tradition, and upon it the growing community 
should continue to build, but we must recognize that those who 
come later must add to the foundation, and alter the appearance 
of the structure continually. They will not be satisfied to live in 
the foundation. It is the business of the historical societies in 
each community and state to see that the new traditions are 
built on the old foundation, rather than set up anywhere as 
separate, conflicting, and competitive structures of civic purpose. 


Consider these facts for a moment. There are at present about 
200 Catholics in Pennsylvania for every Quaker. There are 
about 200 Jews for every Amishman. There are more Negroes 
in Pennsylvania now than the entire population of the state in 
1800, and more Negroes than the total membership of any 
Protestant Church. There are as many citizens of Pennsylvania 
today whose fathers or mothers were born abroad as the total 
population of the state during the Civil War. The Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, the German church people, and the Plain Sects, 
all rolled into one, would now count only a little more than one 
person in ten of our present 10,000,000 Pennsylvanians. I give 
these rough figures to impress upon your minds the tremendous 
number of our fellow citizens who can never learn from their 
families anything of Pennsylvania’s heritage before 1865. It is for 
these people, if for anyone, that our historical societies exist; 
they need us, and we have both the opportunity and the obliga- 
tion to serve them. They do not know where the foundation is, 
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and our societies know little of what they are building. The 
newer citizens are our neighbors, our civic equals at the ballot 
box, and the present creators, whether by intent or not, of the 
ever growing Pennsylvania heritage. The older families, the his- 
torical societies, and the historians must either find means to 
pass along knowledge of the original Pennsylvania tradition to 
eager and earnest newcomers of every race and previous na- 
tionality, and incorporate what they have to add to it, or be 
prepared to see the colonial tradition replaced by a variety of 
new ones, which belong to a numerical majority and develop 
without unity or direction. 

This problem, I think, is the primary challenge of the next 
25 years for the Pennsylvania Historical Association. It is a 
grave problem, not merely of local, but of national and inter- 
national import. What is going on at Little Rock is a crystal- 
clear example of failure to solve it. I have no faith at all in 
forced segregation, and very little in strained integration, but 
I would like to see some trial of voluntary congregation. This 
field of experiment is peculiarly the province of the historian at 
the local level. If William Penn has left us any immediately 
applicable tradition, it is that people of various national origin, 
race, and creed can live in good faith and understanding with 
each other; and if the later history of Pennsylvania has left us 
any opportunity, it is conspicuously that of a region inhabited 
by such a heterogeneous population that the experimental ground 
is here already laid out. We have broken the sound barrier, and 
the heat barrier, and now the space barrier—why can’t we make 
a dent on the common sense barrier? 

I believe that intelligent representatives of all these groups, 
in proportion to their numerical strength, could find in simple 
historical curiosity about each other, a common scholarly and 
civic interest, and that this could start quietly and unobtrusively 
in every community within the confines of its historical society. 
In many places it already has. Such a representative group, be- 
cause it is wholly voluntary and because it seeks a common goal, 
could be of towering influence in every community where it 
existed. You can wake me up now, for I’m dreaming—but I 
like the dream. 

The story of our publications program in the past quarter 
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century accentuates what I have been trying to say. Our Journal, 
PENNSYLVANIA History, has thus far published about 350 major 
articles. About 50 of these have dealt with professional mechanics 
—teaching methods, bibliography, and editorial exhortation some- 
thing on the order of my talk tonight. 

The other 300 are the more usual research productions dealing 
with the personalities and events of Pennsylvania history. I was 
curious to know just what kind of material we had offered which 
might be of particular interest to Pennsylvanians whose families 
had come here since 1865, and decided to classify the articles, 
using the customary breakdown by time periods: the colonial era 
to 1776; the middle period from the Revolution to the end of 
the Civil War; and the modern period, since 1865. It first struck 
me forcibly that these periods now are of about equal length— 
about ninety years each. This surprised me, for it seemed odd 
to contemplate, for example, that Simon Cameron was a full 
thirty years closer to being a contemporary of Ben Franklin 
than I am to being a contemporary of Simon Cameron. 


But as to the magazine, here are the results. Fifty-four per cent 
of the articles described colonial times; events of our first ninety 
years. Forty-five and a half per cent portrayed events of the sec- 
ond ninety years between Independence and Appomattox. One 
half of one per cent—or fifteen articles—related Pennsylvania’s 
activities in the most recent ninety-two years of our history, and 
one half of these were written by the same person, our good 
and esteemed friend, S. K. Stevens. This means that the rest 
of the Association and all its varied contributors have devoted 
exactly one quarter of one per cent of their total research effort 
to the experiences of this Commonwealth of 10,000,000 souls 
during the past one hundred years, and ninety-nine and three 
quarters per cent of their effort to what happened before the 
state’s population exceeded the 3,000,000 mark. This, to me, 
was astounding, and suggested excessive pre-occupation with 
the foundation. 

Editors, of course, cannot print what is not submitted; his- 
torical societies cannot work with family records which have not 
been donated, or house institutional files which now come by the 
warehouseful instead of in a grocery carton. College professors 
are loath to assign student apprentices to a job where the raw 
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material is inaccessible or else so vast and complex that the 
professor himself cannot make head or tail of it. Frankly, I 
think the culprit is a very simple one; we are all reluctant to 
admit how old we are getting and how fast time is flying by. 
We do not want, just yet, to include our fathers and grand- 
fathers as part of the documentary record of history. 

Regardless of causes, the resulting fact is simple. Pennsyl- 
vania historians know almost nothing about their state since the 
end of the Civil War, and do not seem to be doing very much 
about it. You all know that this Association has long had as 
one of its cherished goals the preparation of a comprehensive 
history of the Commonwealth. We could do a good job on it up 
to 1865 right now, for the monographic material is at hand, but 
I doubt that anyone will be able to get very far on the last 
third until a generation of basic research has been done. 

Lest you think that the gap I mention exists only in our own 
Journal, let me add that in the general bibliography, Writings 
on Pennsylvania History, edited a decade ago by Dr. Bining, 
about 1,000 entries appear for the recent century of our history, 
but only 50 of these are the products of any historical society— 
again one half of one per cent. The rest are mostly current 
events reports from government and trade journals. It would 
be wearisome to continue further when I am sure that the mean- 
ing of this rapid survey is perfectly clear. 

If we cherish any part of the older Pennsylvania tradition, 
we must recognize that we have a multiple responsibility. Merely 
to repeat additional details of the colonial story will not preserve 
the meaning of William Penn, and to devote twenty out of 
twenty-one ethnic studies to the English Quaker, Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian, and German church trilogy, as we have done, will 
not inspire much enthusiasm among present day Baptists or 
Catholics who, believe it or not, have a few traditions and 
peculiarities, too. They will build their own hall of tradition 
unless we can find ways to persuade them to add to the earlier 
one. 

I think our task is threefold. 


1) We must in all our various societies try to collect material 
from and study the traditions of our late-arrival Pennsylvanians. 
Their heritage, which they know and zealously preserve, is now 
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an important part of our whole tradition and is more apparent 
and perhaps more influential today than the foundation laid 
by William Penn. 

2) We must encourage scholarly representatives of the many 
groups who have come during the past century to participate 
more in the work of local and state historical organizations. They 
need an invitation and, if my experience while Secretary of the 
Association is any clue, they will respond enthusiastically. 

3) We must write increasingly of the years since 1865 in order 
to learn what we now do not know: the aspect and shape of 
the Pennsylvania tradition of today. 

We have recently been celebrating the 275th anniversary of the 
landing of William Penn on these shores. Let us imagine Mr. 
Penn being now escorted into this banquet hall and seating 
himself with quiet decorum at your table. “Tell me, friend,” he 
might inquire, “what has been the history of my Holy Experi- 
ment here in Pennsylvania during the last century?” I sincerely 
hope that at the 50th birthday of this Association, which happily 
will coincide with the tercentenary of Penn’s landing, we can 
answer him with certainty and assurance. He would have gloried 
in the opportunity we now have. Let us face it as he would 
have wished. 








THE ORGANIZATION MAN IN 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


By Tuomas C. CocHRAN* 


Wi we can look back at the first half of the twentieth 
century with a longer perspective, two great changes in 
social organization will appear to be of the first order of im- 
portance. These are the evolution of administration in the big 
corporation toward what is often called managerial enterprise, 
and the rise of a new conception of the role of government, the 
welfare state. For observers in the year 2000 these changes may 
seem as important as the end of feudalism, the rise of world 
trade, or the beginning of industrialism. 

Managerial enterprise and the welfare state, while differing in 
historical beginnings, have been closely associated and have ex- 
ercised strong accelerating pressures on each other’s growth. 
Managerial enterprise, as distinct from proprietary enterprise, 
shifted emphasis from maximum profits to planning and a com- 
munity of interest. Translated to the political sphere these pro- 
vided the rationale for the welfare state. 

Both institutions have deep roots in the American past. 
Though denied over long periods in political pronouncements, 
the idea of government as a welfare device has always been 
present in the American states. In the early twentieth century 
the Progressive movement of Robert La Follette and Theodore 
Roosevelt openly adopted the welfare philosophy. Although this 
wave of reform passed its flood-tide in 1914, and reached a low 
ebb in national politics during the twenties, the flow of welfare 
legislation continued in the states. In many states the twenties 
was a decade of important implementation and improvement of 
the measures passed before the war. 


*An address given at the Annual Convention by Dr. Thomas C. Cochran 
of the History Department, University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Cochran, at one 
time Editor of the Journal of Economic History, has devoted some thirty 
years to the study of American business. His writings on this subject include 

The Age of Enterprise (with William Miller), Railroad Leaders: the 
Business Mind in Action, and The American Business System: a Historical 
Perspective. 
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In the half century before 1929 welfare activity had been 
associated with help for the poor or exploited, not with aid to 
business. It was the appalling rate of business recession in late 
1931 that brought a dramatic change in the concept of legisla- 
tion for the general welfare. Men of “the business world,” wrote 
President Hoover, “threw up their hands and asked for gov- 
ernmental action.’* With little regard to party lines a Demo- 
cratic House, a Republican President, and a divided Senate 
agreed that a number of big businesses needed government sup- 
port in order to survive. This was a different kind of welfare 
from early state subsidies to aid the development of new busi- 
ness, or from the state’s protection of and care for weak and 
under-privileged individuals. This was the implicit assumption 
by government of an obligation to stabilize the economy. 

Emergency action for business welfare, particularly the crea- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, was a reluctant 
admission by believers in free enterprise that the business struc- 
ture had become such a maze of financial inter-relationships that 
it could no longer tolerate the impact of a major depression. It 
seems safe to assume that in America this marked an historical 
turning point. In the period before 1837 states such as Penn- 
sylvania had helped weak business, later strong business bought 
the state works and thereafter desired a weak state. Now the 
two institutions on a national scale were forced to enter into a 
precarious partnership with undefined obligations, but one from 
which neither could escape. 

The member of the partnership that could supply the money 
did not confine itself to aid by loans or stock subscriptions. The 
relentless downswing of the depression forced the federal gov- 
ernment to assume the burdens of unemployment relief and old- 
age pensions, to underwrite home ownership and new housing, 
to subsidize agriculture, to interfere, that is, with the struggle 
for survival of the fittest. The government was doing what indi- 
viduals had been supposed to do for themselves. In arranging 
these matters neither partner trusted the other. Business favored 
most of the legislation designed to stimulate recovery, but pro- 
tested violently against laws designed to safeguard the public 


1Herbert Hoover, Memoirs: The Great Depression, 1929-1941 (New 
York: Macmillan, 1952), 97. 
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from bad business practices or to give labor more power. Gov- 
ernment, on its side, denounced business leaders as economic 
royalists and accused them of callousness and greed. 

The “law of supply and demand,” so frequently invoked as a 
“law of nature,” in business conversation, had long since been 
thwarted by open price policy and price leadership, as well as 
by secret agreements. Nevertheless, its official suspension in 
NRA by the law of the land symbolized a change of great 
significance. It meant that business would ultimately have to 
recognize that its classic creed or rationale was founded on 
doctrine inadequate for explaining social action in the broad sense, 
that the whole theoretical structure built since Adam Smith’s 
time had to be revised with a view to adjusting to what would 
really happen under twentieth-century circumstances. 

While managerial enterprise was groping toward a workable 
philosophy, British economist John Maynard Keynes came for- 
ward as a reinterpreter of the classic doctrines. In effect Keynes 
escaped the dilemma of the nature of relations between buyer and 
seller by insisting that the more important relation was that 
between spender and investor. National income could go up, 
according to Keynes, only if investment increased, and this was 
governed by business sentiment. That is, no matter how much 
might be saved, entrepreneurs would invest only where they 
judged they could recover their money with profit. Since the 
material welfare of society hinged upon income, this was too 
important a matter to be left to business sentiment; government 
was justified in stimulating and controlling investment. 

Few heads of national states were Keynesian scholars, and the 
full formulation of his theory came late in the world-wide de- 
pression, but most political leaders acted pragmatically on Key- 
nesian principles. Throughout the industrialized world govern- 
ments invested in roads, bridges, and buildings in an effort to 
prime the pump that would draw up capital for investment. In 
those countries that confined government investment to the area 
of traditional public works, recovery came in varying degrees, 
a fairly satisfactory one in Great Britain, a degree much less 
so in the United States. In Germany, where the government 
entered into basic industry for military purposes, a boom de- 
veloped. It was the effects of massive government expenditures 
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in World War II, however, rather than the feeble efforts of the 
depression period, that drove the Keynesian lesson home to 
American politicians. Now, regardless of theories, they felt 
they knew what to do if depression threatened, and the doing was 
bound to expand the sphere of the welfare state. 

The profound discontent of business with the New Deal brand 
of salvation, and the failure of big business to win back the con- 
fidence of the public, prior to 1940, contrasts with the type of 
salvation offered by World War II. Many business leaders actively 
opposed war, but once a war of great magnitude and long duration 
became inevitable, the business-government partnership ceased 
being a reluctant one and began to operate with enthusiasm. This 
kind of government spending did not threaten to curtail the com- 
mercial market, it did not appear to establish peacetime precedents, 
it was not done to help people who should help themselves. “I! 
think everyone who had to do with our aircraft work,” wrote 
Chairman Paul Litchfield of Goodyear, “came out of the war with 
a deep feeling of satisfaction over it. Everyone wants to help 
his country in a time of crisis.”* 

Relations between business and government were made 
pleasanter by the drafting of top executives such as William 
Knudsen of General Motors and Donald Nelson of Sears, Roebuck 
for federal administrative posts. A conversation with President 
K. T. Keller of Chrysler, reported by Knudsen, illustrates the new 
atmosphere. Knudsen wanted Keller to make tanks. Within a 
week Keller phoned: 

“We can make them.” 

“How much will they cost?” 

“Damned if I know—maybe $20,000 maybe $30,000. They 
weigh about thirty tons apiece.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“T don’t know what they will cost, but that’s my best guess now.” 

“T don’t know either,” replied Knudsen, “but figure it out as 
best you can—or, maybe we can work it out on a cost plus basis.” 

“T don’t care how it’s worked out,” said Keller, “when do you 
want us to get going... .” 

At the end Knudsen added: “Send me a little piece of paper 


*Paul W. Litchfield, Industrial Voyage (Garden City, Doubleday, 1954), 
287. 
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showing me what you spend—we’ve got to make it formal, K. T.’* 

The return of peace was looked upon with apprehension by 
businessmen, economists, and workers. Many thought the country 
would return to the dilemmas of 1939. But they reckoned without 
the enormous pent-up demand of four years of saving from high 
incomes, four years without being able to buy the most popular 
or necessary kinds of durable goods. Before the post-war prosperity 
had run its course, the Korean War and higher levels of national 
defense touched off new private buying and government con- 
tracting. 

The record of seventeen years without a serious recession is 
unique in American industrial history. Aided by its creditable 
performance in the war, business returned to popular favor, per- 
haps to the greatest popularity it has ever enjoyed. But com- 
parisons are difficult. In the twenties business was the focus of 
American pride in physical achievement. By 1955 business was 
comfortably taken for granted, and Americans were troubled about 
their achievements in other spheres. In February, 1955, a Look 
Magazine poll showed that eighty per cent of the respondents 
approved of business, although seventy-five per cent thought that 
regulation in the existing form was “necessary and proper.”* In 
other words, the status quo was overwhelmingly satisfactory. 

What institutions did these people have in mind when they 
expressed approval of business? To most natives and practically 
all foreigners managerial enterprise, imperfectly understood, repre- 
sents American business. People everywhere see American busi- 
ness as big, powerful, and semi-monopolistic. The government and 
public opinion are presumed to be powerfully influenced if not 
controlled by a few hundred big companies. Aspiring young men 
start as underlings in big business because few other opportunities 
are open to them. To get at reality in this case is a difficult process. 
On the one hand there are the physical facts of numbers of com- 
panies, managers, and employes. The number of small, medium, 
and large companies in relation to each other has not changed 
much since 1902 or 1903. Even in the nineteen-fifties only in 
manufacturing, banking, railroad transportation, and public utilities 
was most of the output controlled by big companies. All these 

> Quoted in Norman Beasley, Knudsen (New York: Whittlesey, 1947), 


283-284. 
“Look, February 8, 1955, 19-20. 
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activities combined represented only about a quarter of the em- 
ployment in the nation. If a very broad view of “bigness” is 
taken, and any company with over five hundred employes is con- 
sidered big, the percentage of the labor force working for such 
companies dropped from 41 per cent in 1940 to less than 40 per 
cent in 1948, and has not altered much since that time. The average 
young American does not work for a big corporation. 


The relatively small number of men employed by big business 
in the executive ranks is even more striking. In 1951 the total 
of managerial employes and self-employed, excluding farmers, 
was over six million; this was the businessman population of the 
United States. In contrast, the number of policy-making officials 
in businesses with over five hundred employes was probably not 
above two or three hundred thousand, or four to five per cent 
of all businessmen. The number of small firms was still growing 
more rapidly than the population.® 


What is the relation of these figures, showing the scarcity of 
big business executives, to their social influence? Is this a case 
where a small elite wields great power and sets the patterns in 
thought and action? In both cases the answer is a qualified yes, 
much more qualified in my estimation than one would think from 
much of the writing on the American business system. 


The big companies have their greatest influence in the field of 
production. Apparently independent smaller companies are oc- 
casionally sub-contractors or exclusive suppliers for larger ones. 
But the power relationships here are complex. The big company 
needs the smaller ones, and cannot afford a bad reputation in its 
relations with them. The owner-managers of the small companies 
are free to make all the profit they can from increased efficiency 
or additional activities. More important still, if one checks the 
various manufacturing enterprises in a medium-sized city like 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, there may be only a few that are 
dependent in any important way on continuous contracts with 
big companies. 

Rail and public utility companies are usually big business, but 
so strictly supervised by regulatory authorities that they are semi- 
public organizations. They are generally not free to expand their 


5 A.D. H. Kaplan, Big Enterprise in a Competitive System (Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1954), 235-236. 
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operations into new fields, or to wield coercive power on other 
business. 

In retail and wholesale trade and service—the major areas of 
American and of world-wide business activity—the growth of big 
enterprise has been very slow. Retailers in some lines were forced 
to get together in voluntary chains supplied by common whole- 
salers, but once they had done this, in the nineteen-thirties, the 
spread of corporate chains was arrested. The picture remained 
one of competitive local businesses, whose prices were not ef- 
fectively controlled by big suppliers. 

Political and social influence in all but a few cities, of the size 
of Philadelphia or Pittsburgh, appears to be in the hands of the 
leading local (as opposed to national) businessmen: the successful 
manufacturers, brokers, undertakers, lawyers, wholesalers, and 
retailers. If their decisions in civic matters are guided by the 
wishes of the giant corporations, it is not apparent to inter- 
viewers. Some sizable cities may have no important representa- 
tives of any big national companies. 

The case for big company influence has to rest on pressures 
at state or national political levels, and on a vague leadership in 
regard to what is smart or sophisticated in business and social 
customs. The first type of influence is necessarily hard to esti- 
mate. It is a secret, and highly personal. Its trail is only un- 
covered by occasional investigations. It is probably more effective 
in Harrisburg, if the state government is in a position to act, 
than it is in Washington. Amid the competition of lobbyists for 
every kind of public and private interest, those representing big 
business usually have more money to work with. But it is still 
problematical, just as in the days of Tom Scott and Jay Gould, 
whether expenditure alone is the key to influence. In order to 
achieve success in the long run, the measures desired by the 
interest groups must make at least limited political sense. 


From the standpoint of effects on managerial and social practice, 
the case for big business influence is strong. The big company 
attracts the man with college education, it has specialists studying 
its problems. Their findings are read in business magazines and 
trade journals and applied by smaller companies. The public rela- 
tions departments of large firms supply a disproportionate number 
of speakers to public occasions, men whose prestige comes from 
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their position in so big a company. Management, engineering, 
accounting, and other consultants make reputations by being 
called upon by big companies. Some of the use of these ancillary 
firms by smaller companies is probably a case of keeping up with 
the Joneses. 

In general, the real situation is much harder to define than the 
arbitrary models set up by economists or journalists. If managers 
were to cooperate closely in some political or social campaign, 
they could exert tremendous pressure, but they would also run 
the risk of reprisals by other groups such as agriculture, labor, or 
small business. There is truth in Professor J. K. Galbraith’s idea 
of countervailing powers. Professor Peter F. Drucker warns: “I 
recommend that management religiously avoid asserting or as- 
suming responsibility for any activities it does not want to see 
controlled by the union leaders or by government.’* 

Conceding that managerial enterprise has come to represent 
both the popular conception of business, and the most dynamic 
group in the business community, let us examine the professional 
manager, and his place in society. The essential elements in man- 
agerial enterprise are widely held stock, directors who own a 
relatively small share in the company, and virtual control of 
operations and of the board of directors by professional career 
executives, who generally have only a small share in ownership. 


Analysis of the characteristics of top managers in medium-sized 
and large companies, eighteen thousand concerns with a volume 
of business of over $500,000 a year, has been greatly aided by 
the work of W. Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglan.’ It is 
now possible to draw a composite picture of the chief executive of 
these companies as of 1952. On the average he had been to 
college; less than a quarter of these business leaders lacked some 
college training. His father had been a business owner or executive 
or a professional man born in the United States, and his paternal 
grandfather had had the same occupational characteristics, if one 
includes running or managing a farm with hired help as an 
executive position. He was city-bred, from a place of over twenty- 


*Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Management (New York: Harper, 
1954), 389. 

™W. Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglan, Occupational Mobility in 
American Business and Industry, 1928-1952 (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1955). 
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five thousand inhabitants, and had married a girl whose father 
was a business or professional man. 

In spite of this picture of an upper-middle class, or socially elite 
background for men at the top, occupational mobility was in- 
creasing in American big business. Careful comparison with a 
similar study by Taussig and Joslyn in 1928 showed that in the 
former year only sixteen per cent of the business leaders had 
fathers who were laborers or white collar workers, whereas in 
the later group twenty-three per cent of the leaders had such 
paternity.. Further analysis also showed that upward mobility 
was greater in large corporations than small, so that some of the 
increased “economic democracy” has arisen from the growth of 
American corporations in size and impersonality. Another source 
of increased opportunity for the poor boy came from the con- 
tinuing spread of higher education. 

These well educated careerists are expected to play a different 
social role than that of the profit-seeking smaller businessman. In 
many lines the latter can be a rough diamond, he can rant and 
curse and be personally obnoxious as long as he produces his 
goods or services efficiently. He can be selfish, grasping, and 
myopic regarding his relations to society as long as he deals 
satisfactorily with his customers, The career executive can afford 
few of these weaknesses. First and foremost he has to be a team- 
man, an organization man. “Let me remind you,” said William 
Stephen of Goodyear, “that we can’t consider anyone for promo- 
tion unless he has built a smooth running organization.”® A man- 
ager must be liked by his superiors, must be pleasant to associate 
with in endless conferences and meetings. The manager often has 
to pass tests of his personality. His commitment must be to the 
welfare of the firm, conceived broadly. Loyalty and teamwork 
are essential, an innovating intelligence is something extra. 

This role in big companies is not new. Its needs had been 
perceived from the early days. In 1885 Charles E. Perkins, Presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, wrote: “Every man 
is entitled to his own private opinions, but every man who works 
for a railroad company is nevertheless bound to carry out its 
policy in matters where it has policy, and to do this in good 

SF. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, American Business Leaders (New 


York: Macmillan, 1932). 
® Quoted in Litchfield, Industrial Voyage, 130. 
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faith regardless of private opinions.”?° The aim of loyalty and 
teamwork is, of course, a steady and dependable profit for the 
corporation, but it is a goal to be pursued not by penny-pinching 
efficiency or smart market operations so much as by cultivating 
good relations with all interested parties. 

The professional manager, no longer expecting to get rich by 
a lucky stroke, and usually well taken care of from the standpoint 
of salary, looks to other sources than wealth for satisfaction or 
marks of success. Gratifying the expectations of his fellow ex- 
ecutives is one of the most immediate sources of satisfaction. Thus, 
social roles tend to become more sharply defined, conduct becomes 
more conventional, and the importance of personal relations is 
magnified. David Riesman and his associates have called this an 
“overpersonalized society.” 

In many other ways the managerial system operates differently 
from the age-old system of owner-management. The doctrine of 
the primary importance of an harmonious organization means that 
in the division of gains those with face-to-face contacts will tend 
to get more than absentees. Salaries and wages take precedence 
over dividends to unknown stockholders. Large financial reserves 
are accumulated to insure the life of the growing concern, whether 
or not this accords with maximum short-run economic gain. 

These are the fundamental relationships of managerial enter- 
prise that are inevitably altering the character of our business 
society. Once the major aim is transferred from extra profits for 
stockholders to the welfare of the organization, the critical step 
has been taken in the direction of a new social adjustment. 
Planning comes to be in terms of how the organization can best 
adjust to general social trends so as to insure survival over many 
years, how it can continually raise the compensation of its em- 
ployes to sustain loyalty and morale. As Professor Drucker has 
put it: “It is management’s public responsibility to make whatever 
is genuinely in the public good become the enterprise’s own self 
interest.”?? There are still few managements that have reached 
this conscious degree of enlightenment. The manager, who is no 
longer a ruthless profit-seeker, may be equally ruthless in seeking 


2 Quoted in Thomas C. Cochran, Railroad Leaders (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953), 85. 

“David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New York: Anchor, 1955), 308. 
Drucker, Practice of Management, 390. 
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prestige and personal fame. But there is a difference in that while 
profit may accrue from private vice, social prestige has to come 
from what must at least appear to be public virtue. 


The appropriateness of linking the growth of the big private 
corporation and the rise of the welfare state, as essentially the 
same in their effects on cultural change, should now be clear. 
Both emphasize long-run security rather than adventurous risk- 
taking; both define success in terms of a democratic careerism 
within a bureaucratic organization; both reward the cooperative 
conforming personality. The advice given in the forties by a 
railroad president to a young boy would apply to a career in 
government as well as to one in business: “Industry and coopera- 
tion are very important,” he said, “teamwork is as essential on 


a railroad as it is on a football field. . . . Cultivate and develop 
a pleasing and friendly personality. . . . Show an interest in other 
people and what they have to say . . . finish college.”** 


The added value placed on conformity or normal responses in 
men who wish to succeed was well put by David Sarnoff, Chair- 
man of the Board of Radio Corporation of America: “On the 
basis of our experience the single most important factor de- 
termining whether a man is a really satisfactory employe . . . is 
. . . his family life. If he has a normal, happy family life with a 
good home he is a satisfied normal fellow. If he hasn’t got it—if 
he has a nag for a wife, for example, . . . he isn’t going to be 
worth a damn because he isn’t normal and he isn’t going to be 
able to keep his mind on his daily work.”** A Commodore Vander- 
bilt, with his unhappy married life and his irascible disposition, 
would not have been a good junior executive. 

In some advanced management thinking of the nineteen-fifties 
the corporation is seen as a community. “We live Woolworth,” 
said President James F. Leftwich.* According to Herryman 
Maurer: “The chief executives of many companies have stressed 
group-mindedness so emphatically as a motive fundamental to 
the management of any large corporate body and executives have 


%C. H. Buford, “How to Become a Railroad President,” What's New, 
November, 1949, 12-13. 

% Quoted in Eugene Staley, ed., Creating an Industrial Civilization (New 
York: Harper, 1952), 62. 

® Quoted in Herryman Maurer, Great Enterprise: Growth and Behavior 
of the Big Corporation (New York: Macmillan, 1955), 147. 
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been motivated so strongly that the managers of some corpora- 
tions have developed group traits and characteristics different 
from those of other executive bodies.”?® Frank Abrams, President 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey, stated what seems to be a corollary 
of seeing the corporation as a welfare community: “Modern 
management might well measure its success or failure as a pro- 
fession in large part by the satisfactions it is able to produce 
for its employes.” 

From 1920 on the leaders of the biggest companies gradually 
became conscious of the complex interests of the corporation in a 
democratic society. Stockholders who had once been thought of 
primarily as a troublesome group likely to interfere with man- 
agement came to be regarded as a public relations resource. A 
hundred thousand stockholders were seen as that many citizens 
with a personal interest in the welfare of the company. Campaigns 
were put on to distribute stock more widely, shares were sub- 
divided if their price rose too high for the small investor, and 
company reports took on a public relations look. 


Public relations policies were overhauled. Favorable news re- 
leases and good-will advertising showed their weaknesses in the 
depression of the thirties. Something more substantial was re- 
quired. The big company needed to prove that it was a good 
citizen of the many communities in which it had plants and offices. 
The new policy was pursued slowly and cautiously. Spending the 
stockholders’ money for community welfare projects was opposed 
to the classic doctrines of trusteeship. Many still agreed with 
John W. Brooks who had said in 1871: “Our mission is not that 
of aiding institutions for religion or learning because they 


commend themselves to our personal judgment. . . . We can 
properly help . . . when it is clearly for the pecuniary advantage 
of our stockholders that we should do so. . . .”?8 It could be 


argued that this view never changed but the “pecuniary advantage” 
of the stockholders was, by the late forties, being more broadly 
interpreted, and this interpretation was supported in the courts. 
Branches were supplied with public relations men, and branch 
managers were given funds for contributions to local civic cam- 


16 Thid. 
™ Ibid., 161. 
#8 Quoted in Cochran, Railroad Leaders, 211. 
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paigns. In the DuPont precinct system, for example, each plant 
manager is responsible for good public relations in his area. To 
a considerable degree big companies have become reconciled to 
bowing to public opinion. The great prosperity from 1940 on has 
made good relations easier. The big companies pay the highest 
wages and are able to offer the most security and fringe benefits. 

To satisfy the American desire to have all positions of power 
based on reason and utility, the public relations men of big busi- 
ness developed the theory of consumer sovereignty or democracy. 
Companies, they argued, grow big by satisfying the customer. 
Management retains authority only by the same sanction. The 
consumer’s purchases are votes which he, or more often she, 
casts in favor of this corporation or that. Advertising is the in- 
dispensable medium by which the consumer voter is kept in- 
formed of what is on the ballot. No matter how big a company 
may become, its wares have to be popular or the company will 
not survive. 


The argument, however, is true only within certain limits. 
There has to be some real choice open to the buyer. If the articles 
in question are of standard design and equal price, produced by 
two or three companies that have well worked-out agreements, the 
consumer’s desires may be of secondary importance. What com- 
petition exists is for outlets; the customer buys the brand the 
dealer sells. The same negation of consumer democracy exists in 
the case of most public utilities, and of products protected by 
patents. Furthermore, the pressure of consumer democracy on a 
weak management is a slow process. It might require ten years 
of relative decline in sales to bring action by some powerful 
financial group to overthrow the existing regime. But perhaps 
this weakness is inherent in all indirect democracy. 

In the old days business had scarcely needed to justify its position. 
From the downfall of the planters as champions of an aristocratic 
agrarian subculture to the great depression, a businesslike ap- 
proach to life and values had not been seriously challenged. The 
distinction between intellectuals and men of action was strictly 
observed to the disadvantage of the former. No group of intel- 
lectuals, as such, was looked to for leadership. The prestige of the 
academic profession was diluted by an extreme localism in higher 
education that produced thousands of poorly paid professors of 
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uncertain ability. Some branches of the Protestant ministry con- 
tinued to combat business values, but those in the richest and 
most influential parishes became more and more businesslike. 
“How cautious is the church, as an organization, in taking a stand 
that might lift the bristles of a financial interest,’ wrote E. A. 
Ross. “There is the Behemoth of our time and the church knows 
it.”"° Some farmers continued to attack business as in earlier 
decades, but the attacks were in terms of such business considera- 
tions as higher prices arid lower costs and, in any case, they scarcely 
influenced the urban groups that perpetuated and shaped national! 
culture. By 1950 many sociologists were denying that a true rural 
culture any longer existed in the United States. 

In the mass-circulation newspapers and magazines, on radio 
and television what was good for business was accepted as good 
for the nation. Any proposal that was unbusinesslike or en- 
dangered business prosperity had little chance of a full presenta- 
tion in these media. Yet the business culture of mid-century was 
quite different from that of 1900. The managerial ideology so 
emphasized education, cooperation, and success through personal 
relations, and disapproved so strongly of egoistic individualism, 
ruthless dealings with competitors, and any quest for high profits 
dangerous to long-run security, that the managerial creed of the 
fifties seemed to be in a transition stage toward a rationale for a 
political rather than an acquisitive culture, toward a doctrine in 
which the goal was to achieve a position that conferred power and 
prestige, rather than personal wealth. 

The classic business aim of wealth from high profits was still 
pursued by the millions of small and medium-sized enterprises, 
but their views were much less reflected in advertising, journalism, 
literature, or art than were the views of the managerial elite. This 
rift in attitudes makes it hard to speak of the business culture of 
the mid-twentieth century as a whole, but there seems little doubt 
that the managerial attitude, the team-man view, was becoming 
stronger and more widespread. 

The partnership between business and government to maintain 
American world leadership, to carry out the American mission, 
works strongly in favor of the managerial attitudes. The critical 


2 FE, A. Ross, Changing American (Chautauqua: Chautauqua Press, 1909), 
104. 
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importance of defense and foreign-aid contracts to much of big 
business has put executives in politics as never before. Companies 
have hired retiring generals and admirals for their Washington 
contacts, thereby creating a new military-political segment of the 
corporate elite. These political and international relationships force 
executives to try to see their company activities from the outside, 
to see more clearly how they affect public opinion, and what part 
they are playing in foreign relations. 

While these close ties to government and the military seem 
to assure, through continued high-level prosperity, that big busi- 
ness will more than maintain its place in the emerging society, 
they involve challenges to business ideology from powerful com- 
peting forces. Value systems stemming from religion, the paternal- 
istic state, and the heroic as represented by the military have 
always been the three complexes that could conceivably supersede 
the values of business. The New Deal and World War II gave 
the national state and the armed forces new positions in American 
culture. While the military is a part of the paternalistic state, 
from the standpoint of certain values the two institutions are 
basically opposed. The military stands for leadership, discipline, 
courage, and sacrifice for national honor. The political state stands 
for democracy, compromise, and security. 


These potential conflicts emphasize the pertinence of the ques- 
tion: “What shall we conform to?” Will the goals or ultimate 
values of management be those of social democracy, the military, 
or some new form of religion? In the classic ideology that still 
receives so much lip service, businessmen like to think of them- 
selves as being closer to the military virtues, although in fact they 
are moving ever closer to those of the welfare state, while the 
military ideals offer a basic challenge. 

A major barrier to the ultimate acceptance of the value system 
of the welfare state by the managerial elite has been the practice 
of democracy. For nearly three hundred years, or until big busi- 
ness became the employer of roughly a third of the working 
population, the contradiction between democracy in politics and 
authoritarianism in business had not seemed serious. But after 
World War II, as big businessmen were seen both at home and 
abroad as spokesmen of the American social system, the discrep- 
ancy became important. Mr. O. P. Wheeler, a prominent west- 
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coast banker, warned: “This inability to achieve a democratic 
system of operation on a widespread scale within the company 
or firm, the failure to develop participative policy formation to 
any marked degree, and the unwillingness or inability to consider 
seriously and to respond to the problems and values of American 
society indicate characteristics quite at variance with the main 
stream of American social life or culture.”*° 

Forces within the managerial system, however, are operating to 
lessen the conflict in values. Consultants in industrial relations 
have begun to advise democratic procedures as an aid to worker 
morale. Discussions in committees and conferences, sometimes 
with a free interchange of ideas, lead lower-level employes to feel 
that they have some sort of a voice in policy formation. This is, 
to be sure, not democracy in the classic sense, management does 
not stand for election by fellow employes, policies are not subject 
to a referendum of those concerned, but explanation and discussion 
are at least a recognition of the importance of employe opinion. 

I close, therefore, on a note of uncertainty. Changing institu- 
tions have undermined the classic business creed. This weakening 
from within may still be in its early stages. There are some indica- 
tions that big business may respond to the diverse cultural chal- 
lenges of social democracy and the military by democratizing and 
socializing corporate action to a point where much of the old 
ideology of competitive struggle and justification by profit is 
abandoned, and where the part retained fits harmoniously into the 
welfare state, but so far this is the program of a small minority 
of business leaders in a time of great prosperity. The millions of 
small enterprisers who make up the great majority of the business 
population are still uncommitted, their future role in redefining 
their relationships, and in moving toward some new stability in 
values, is uncertain. Yet, the essential harmony between the needs 
of the technology of mass-production and the values of democracy 
and equality give reason to suppose that the long-run movement 
will continue in this direction. 


” Oregon Business Review, XV, 9 (September, 1956), 2. 
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GIFFORD PINCHOT AND THE DECLINE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PROGRESSIVISM 


By Martin L. Fausotp* 


IFFORD PINCHOT, who was twice Governor of Pennsyl- 

vania (1923-27 and 1931-35), is still well remembered for 
“getting the farmers out of the mud.” Even today asphalt high- 
ways in this state are sometimes referred to as “Pinchot Roads.” 
Mention of the Pinchot-Ballinger affair of 1910 may also kindle a 
recollection. At that time, Pinchot, Chief Forester of the United 
States, vigorously criticized President Taft’s Secretary of the 
Interior, Richard Ballinger, for not conserving natural resources 
with Rooseveltian enthusiasm. As a result, Pinchot was “fired” by 
Taft. The dismissal precipitated a highly publicized Congressional 
investigation, which was followed by the formation of a national 
organization of insurgent Republicans. Known as the Progressive 
League of the Republican Party, it ultimately became in 1912 a 
third political party, the Progressive Party. 

The formation of the Progressive Party, it must be understood, 
was a significant element of the Progressive Movement, which 
lasted from 1901 to 1917. The movement was marked by a series 
of progressive actions which began during Theodore Roosevelt's 
presidency and ended with the coming of the first World War. 
Political leaders who fought for Progressive measures, ranging 
from conservation of natural resources and the inspection of meat 
to the control of railroads, were known as insurgents. Many such 
insurgents became active in the new third party. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of Gifford Pinchot’s 
long public life was the active role he played in the Progressive 
Partv. He became a leader of its radical element. His opposition 
to the conservative George W. Perkins, President of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Corporation and financial godfather of the Party, 
is well known. Also important, but relatively unknown, was 


*Dr. Fausold is Professor of Social Studies at State Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York. 
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Pinchot’s continued activity on behalf of the Progressive Party 
after the election of 1912. While he continued to oppose Perkins 
in the national organization, his efforts were then devoted pri- 
marily to the local scene in Pennsylvania. The factional dispute in 
the state organization was not unlike the Pinchot-Perkins schism. 
Perkins’ counterpart was William Flinn, western Pennsylvanian, 
and, to a lesser degree, E. H. Van Valkenburg, of eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Flinn, a former state senator, was a “boss” in Pittsburgh, 
and Van Valkenburg was editor of the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, a Progressive newspaper. The thesis might well be advanced 
that in his struggle to keep the Progressive Party intact, Pinchot 
was among the last in the country to maintain a fervency for the 
Party. This article is an analysis of his relationship with Pro- 
gressivism after 1912, and particularly with the Progressive or- 
ganization in Pennsylvania, known as the Washington Party.’ 

In 1913, upon his return to Pennsylvania from Washington, 
where he had spent most of the previous decade, Pinchot recog- 
nized William Flinn of Pittsburgh as the Progressive leader most 
responsible for carrying the state for the Progressives in the 
previous year. Such recognition, however, was soon alloyed with 
suspicion by suggestions on the part of Flinn and others that the 
Washington Party should work with and eventually return to 
one of the major parties, particularly the Republican Party. (This 
concept was frequently referred to as “fusion.’’) Soon after the 
defeat of the party in 1912, Flinn apparently concluded that he 
could not carry the Pittsburgh mayoralty race without the old, and 
rather unsavory, Flinn-Magee Republican organization which had 

*George F. Holms, ed., The Story of the Progressive Movement in Penn- 
sylvania, issued by the Council of the Progressive League of Pennsylvania, 
April, 1913, Box 2008, Pinchot MSS, in the Library of Congress, 18. 
(Boxes cited hereafter are from the same source.) The following passage 
from the pamphlet explains how the Progressive Party in Pennsylvania 
got the name of the Washington Party: “Foreseeing the split in the Re- 
publican party, the Penrose machine agents had preempted every conceivable 
sort of party title in which the words “Progressive” or “Roosevelt” could 
be utilized. The real Progressives were therefore barred from using any 
name of this description. For if the party had used the title “Progressive” 
in the State, then in every district gang candidates could have been placed 
on the ticket and have had the advantage of the vote cast for the Roosevelt 
electors. So it was necessary for the leaders to adopt a title which had not 
occurred to the machine and to do it so quietly that the machine agents 
could not know it. Also it was necessary to have the preemptions filed at 
Harrisburg for every district in the State simultaneously. This was a tre- 


mendous task, but the leaders of the new movements succeeded in accomplish- 
ing it. The title selected was that now used—the Washington party. .. .” 
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ruthlessly ruled the city for years.* Such a renewal of the “unholy 
alliance” at the seat of the state’s Progressive power was almost 
too much for independent voters.* Western Pennsylvania Pro- 
gressives also complained to Pinchot about Flinn’s consultations 
with William A. Magee, in relation to the 1914 Senate fight against 
the state Republican leader, Boies Penrose.* 

Fervent state Progressives further reported to Pinchot their 
concern over conferences between the Flinn-Magee combination 
and Van Valkenburg. “We understand,” wrote a Progressive 
friend, “that a deal is now being made by Flinn, Van Valkenburg, 
and Magee, all of whom have gone East looking to a local politician 
for United States Senator and a Democrat for Governor.”*® With 
the failure of such fusion attempts, however, Van Valkenburg in- 
formed Pinchot of his decision to aid in maintaining the state 
Progressive organization. He also reported his submission to the 
vehement wishes of many grass-roots Party leaders that Pinchot 
should represent the Party in confronting Penrose in the 1914 
Senatorial race. Furthermore, Van Valkenburg assured Pinchot 
that he would present this point of view to Flinn.° 

Although devoted to Progressivism and recognizing a grass- 
roots preference for his nomination, Pinchot had reservations about 
making the senatorial campaign. He not only feared that Flinn 
might oppose his nomination, but he also felt committed to the 
candidacy of William Draper Lewis, an active state Progressive, 
and Dean of the University of Pennsylvania Law School. He 
knew, too, that in such a campaign his stand on the control of 
trusts might result in an intra-Party conflict at the national level. 
Also, there was a question concerning his residence qualifications 
in Pennsylvania. However, the most significant reason for his 
hesitation was a confidential report predicting a Republican vic- 
tory in the state in 1914. This report was a pessimistic interpreta- 
tion of the political situation by T. R. Shipp, one of his former 


“For description of the Flinn-Magee machine see Lincoln Steffens, The 
Shame of the Cities, Sagamore Press, Inc., N. Y., 1957, 106-107. The 
Magee referred to in the Steffens work was Christopher Magee. The Magee 
that Flinn occasionally worked with during the period covered by this 
article, 1912-1917, was William A. Magee, a nephew of Christopher, who 
had died in 1901. 

*H. W. D. English to Pinchot, Dec. 16, 1913, Box 162. 

* Tbid. 


bid. 
°Van Valkenburg to Pinchot, Dec. 1913, Box 169. 
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associates. According to this report, the Republicans would use 
the “hard times” in Pennsylvania, which they attributed to the low 
Underwood Tariff, as an issue, implying that the Republicans 
were the party of the high tariff and prosperity. Moreover, the 
electorate would be confused by the association of the crusading 
Gifford Pinchot with the epitome of “‘bossism” in the state, Wil- 
liam Flinn.’ 

These reservations, however, were soon dissipated when Flinn 
and Lewis urged his candidacy. At this point an ideological break 
with Roosevelt on the trust issue still seemed unlikely. He believed 
that his association with the Pennsylvania state organization made 
him independent of the national organization. Pinchot was aware 
of the soundness of the Shipp Report, but apparently felt that the 
removal of the other reservations made it possible to assume 
this risk. 

Thus, Pinchot jumped into the Spring primary campaign of 
1914 as if he had serious opposition for the Progressive nomina- 
tion. Such vigorous action was influenced by the encouragement 
of state and national Progressive leaders, a feeling of responsibility 
to the state organization, and the knowledge that Roosevelt would 
campaign for him in the November election. In the primary 
Pinchot criticized the Democrats for the low tariff, the Panama 
Canal tolls bills, and their weak policy on conservation. He con- 
sidered the Republicans hopelessly dominated by the corrupt Pen- 
rose leadership. 

Pinchot’s radicalism made it difficult for him to write a platform. 
Although he eventually acceded to the desires of his “practical” 
managers, he was initially determined that the campaign would 
afford an opportunity for an unrestrained advocacy of radicalism. 
He believed in the dissolution of trusts and in government owner- 
ship of certain industries, and he seriously considered campaigning 
for public ownership of coal mines and railroads as a means of 
breaking the existing monopolies in these fields. Pinchot felt that 
such a program, if carried out, would eliminate most of the abuses 
which originated with such monopolies. At the same time he would 


™See T. R. Shipp Report in unpublished dissertation by M. L. Fausold, 
“Gifford Pinchot and the Progressive Movement: An Analysis of the 
Pinchot Papers, 1910-1917,” Syracuse University, 1953, 170-175. T. R. 
Shipp had been an active Indiana Republican, having served as Secretary of 
the National Conservation Association. 
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be going one better than the Democrats who were trying to curb 
abuses through regulation.’ At one point, he even suggested public 
ownership of the production of iron, copper, lead, timber and 
water.® Such recommendations, however, did not meet with the 
approval of the state leadership. Bowing to their signs of disap- 
proval, Pinchot rationalized that public ownership was really a 
poor form of trust control because it necessitated purchasing cor- 
porations at inflated values. In other words, the government would 
be paying for the cost of monopolization.’° 

Ignoring Gifford’s suggestion, Amos Pinchot advised that he 
settle down “to quiet and unhurried study of the situation” and 
further stated that neither of them had contemplated taking over 
railroads at an inflated price. “What we want to do,” he wrote, 
“is to get one road into government ownership and use it as a 
club to make other roads come and ask to be bought at the gov- 
ernment’s terms. . . .” Amos impressed upon his brother the im- 
portance of the issue. Aside from the need to aid exploited peoples, 
he affirmed that his brother’s stand on public ownership was 
needed as a reply to Woodrow Wilson, and as a means of smash- 
ing the Roosevelt-Perkins element within the Progressive Party.” 
Although impressed with these arguments, Gifford Pinchot ad- 
vocated in his platform, not government ownership or dissolution, 
but regulation of corporations. 

Generally speaking, Amos and the liberals were satisfied, tem- 
porarily. Not all of them, of course, concurred with Pinchot’s 
argument that a high tariff would help industrial laborers by pro- 
tecting their employers from foreign competition. Pinchot felt that 
the Democratic advocacy of the low tariff accrued to his advantage, 
for it left him as the only “respectable” high tariff advocate. On 
the tax issue, as on the regulation of trusts, a few critics might 
have felt that he should have taken a more radical stand. He be- 
lieved that “unearned increment [land] should go to the public 
and not to private individuals,” yet he concluded that “. . . it is 
useless to talk the single tax just now.” Generalizing about the 
tax structure, Pinchot advocated a graduated income tax for the 


* Pinchot to H. D. W. English, Jan. 21, 1914, Box 173. 

* Pinchot to E. W. Scripps, Jan. 31, 1914, Box 180. 
Gifford Pinchot to Amos Pinchot, Feb. 2, 1914, Box 179. 
" Amos Pinchot to Gifford Pinchot, Feb. 3, 1914, Box 179. 
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nation and a revised taxing system for Pennsylvania.’? On the 
issue of labor, he called for the recognition of unions, a work- 
man’s insurance law, a workman’s compensation law, minimum 
safety and health standards, and child labor legislation. He also 
took a vigorous position on the conservation of natural resources, 
equal suffrage for men and women, and increased aid for public 
education and agriculture. 

Although concurring in the platform, with the exception of the 
plank on the regulation of trusts, Amos again became discouraged 
because his brother decided against publishing a statement in the 
Saturday Evening Post which was to give the radical and anti- 
Perkins viewpoint on the national Party. Distressed by Perkins’ 
conservative leadership, Amos said that such an article would 
force Roosevelt into Gifford’s camp, would show that the Party 
was a small man’s Party, and would show that “we” meant busi- 
ness in fighting the monied elements within the Party.’* “I do 
not agree with you,” replied Gifford, “that now is the time to 
begin a fight on Perkins. . .. I would rather see the Progressive 
Party win with Mr. Perkins still a member of it, next November, 
than to see it lose with Mr. Perkins outside of it.”” Agreement 
with Gifford’s decision by Van Valkenburg, Nevin Detrich, Secre- 
tary of the State Central Committee, and William Flinn, increased 
rather than lessened Amos’ wrath. “I think,’ he retorted, “the 
trouble about the whole situation is that everybody is afraid; they 
all seem to think the Party is a mere shell... .”™ 

While Amos’ objections to the elimination of the public owner- 
ship plank and of the Saturday Evening Post article only annoyed 
those around Gifford, real concern was expressed when Amos 
considered running for the Senatorial nomination in New York. 
“Tf I should . . .” conjectured Amos to Gifford, “I don’t see how 
I can make this issue very well without accomplishing the harm 
which you fear the present [Saturday Evening Post] publication 
would effect, that is to say, without making some kind of a split 
in the party. . . . But,” Amos continued, “it looks as if I might 
drop it. I certainly must drop it, unless I can come out and fight 
hard and savagely against the steel trust influence in the party.”"* 

2 See What Gifford Pinchot Stands For, Washington Party State Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia, 1914. 

3 Amos Pinchot to Gifford Pinchot, March 3, 1914, Box 179. 


* Amos Pinchot to Gifford Pinchot, April 11, 1914, ibid. 
'* Amos Pinchot to Gifford Pinchot, April 17, 1914, ibid. 
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Needless to say, most Pennsylvania Progressives agreed with 
Amos that he ought to drop the New York Senatorial candidacy. 
“To state it bluntly,” concluded State Chairman Detrich, “I feel 
... that there are numerous reasons why your candidacy at this 
time would be a serious handicap to the candidacy of Gifford 
Pinchot in Pennsylvania and if my advice is worth anything—and 
I trust you will take it for exactly what it is worth—it would be, 
that you refrain from being a candidate and assist us .. . in 
putting Gifford across.”'’* Perhaps such pressure as Detrich’s ex- 
plains Amos’ withdrawal. 

But Amos was unhappy about being restrained, and did not 
acquiesce quietly. In a confidential letter to Senator Joseph M. 
Dixon, copies of which he sent to every member of the National 
Committee of the Progressive Party, Amos accused Perkins of 
having acted contrary to the original purpose of the Party. He 
charged that Perkins was a friend of the “trusts” and a foe of 
unorganized labor. “To talk against monopoly,” Amos continued, 

. to place the words ‘social and industrial justice’ on our 
banner, and then to hand over this banner to a man who has been 
monopoly’s ardent supporter and one of the most distinguished 
opponents of social industrial justice . . . is, in my opinion, a 
handicap to the party, and a fraud on the public.” Amos con- 
cluded that for the good of the Party ‘Perkins’ resignation was 
necessary.””!? 

Unfortunately, although the letter was confidential, Amos’ 
criticism leaked to the press. Progressives everywhere, including 
Albert Beveridge, Medill McCormick, and James Garfield, were 
disturbed by the public admission of a Party split on the eve of 
the election. They rather heatedly sought explanations from Gif- 
ford. Although privately concerned that Amos’ letter had become 
public, Gifford publicly defended his brother, concurring in his 
judgment of Perkins, but stating that Pennsylvanians would not 
be affected by the issue, that they “appear to take little interest 
in Perkins.’"* Certainly the ideological impact of Pinchot’s cam- 
paign was spoiled by his differences with his managers, which he 


18 A. Nevin Detrich to Amos Pinchot, April 20, 1914, ibid. 

% Amos Pinchot to Joseph M. Dixon, May 23, 1914, ibid. Also see George 
Mowry, Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement, 297-298, Univ. of Wis- 
consin Press, Madison, 1946. 

8 Philadelphia North American, June 25, 1914. 
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generally resolved in their favor, and his differences with Amos, 
generally not resolved. 

When he began the campaign, Pinchot had two formidable op- 
ponents: the incumbent, Republican Boies Penrose, and the Demo- 
crat, A. Mitchell Palmer. But advice volunteered to him was 
bountiful. “Take two automobiles,” wrote Governor Bird of Massa- 
chusetts, “one to carry the literature, the American flag and a first 
class bugler.’’*® Other well-wishers suggested covering only fifty 
miles a day and arranging routes so as to hit mills and factories 
at noon or evening.*° That Pinchot followed these and other sug- 
gestions was evidenced by the vigor and the ingenuity of the 
campaign. 

Although it is difficult to understand Pinchot’s enthusiasm for 
so hopeless a campaign, explanations do exist. He was encouraged 
by the fact that Roosevelt and the Progressives had carried the 
state in 1912, and that Penroseism epitomized the element that 
Progressives everywhere opposed. It cannot be too much empha- 
sized that Pinchot felt that Boies Penrose, the successor of Simon 
Cameron and Matthew Quay as undisputed leader of the Repub- 
lican machine, represented the worst tradition of American politics. 
Also, Pinchot sensed that he himself was a national figure—the 
very manifestation of what the great bulk of the nation’s Pro- 
gressives represented. Indeed, many Americans viewed this cam- 
paign as not unlike the Roosevelt-Taft campaign of 1912—this 
being the 1914 version of Insurgent vs. Standpatter. 

One would think, however, that in the 1914 campaign Pinchot 
would have been discouraged by the splitting of the opposition to 
the Republicans into two parties. Certainly, he must have under- 
stood that the Democrats also had a claim to progressivism. An 
amateur politician pleaded, “Cannot a combination be formed 
dropping one candidate for senator and one candidate for gov- 
ernor in each of the two parties named, and make success cer- 
tain?”’*? Although Pinchot’s running mate, William Draper Lewis, 
Progressive gubernatorial candidate, withdrew his own candidacy 
in favor of the Democratic candidate, Vance McCormick, Pinchot 
refused to consider fusion. With Lewis’ withdrawal, of course, he 
sensed an obligation on the part of the Democratic organization. 

” Charles S. Bird to Pinchot, May 11, 1914, Box 413. 


” “Suggestions for Automobile Trip,” Box 413A. 
“1A. M. Christy to Pinchot, August 3, 1914, Box 173. 
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“There is a good deal of feeling, even among the Democrats, that 
Lewis’ action ought to be met by a corresponding withdrawal on 
the Democratic ticket, and Palmer’s refusal to withdraw [as 
Democratic Senatorial Candidate] will lead a good many of them, 
I think, to vote for me.’’** 

In a public statement, he gave his reasons for remaining in the 
race as follows: “. . . In protectionist Pennsylvania the surest way 
to elect Penrose would be for the other protectionist candidate to 
withdraw. Pennsylvania must have a Senator at Washington who 
stands not only against Penrose and the kind of government Pen- 
rose represents, but who stands also for the protective tariff 
principle on which the prosperity of our great State is based... .” 
Also “the Washington Party is the majority party in Pennsyl- 
vania. . . .” Further, “the temperance and moral forces of the 
state in representative conventions have given to me, and not to 
Mr. Palmer, their powerful support. . . .” Finally, “Colonel 
Roosevelt, the national leader of my party is coming into Pennsyl- 
vania while President Wilson has made public announcement that 
he will not come to Pennsylvania during this campaign. . . .”** 

On the eve of the election Pinchot’s enthusiasm was still high. 
At this late hour he felt that the moral issues and Roosevelt’s 
three-day swing in the state were especially advantageous to him. 
Last-minute county reports confirmed this estimate. Perhaps 
Pinchot was whistling to keep up his courage. Certainly, some 
friends had indicated a truer picture—reporting that Penrose’s 
emphasis on good business conditions was overcoming Pinchot’s 
moral crusade, and the objective New York Times, which saw 
strong Pinchot support in western Pennsylvania, predicted that 
Penrose would generally be supported on the overriding issues 
of prosperity and the tariff. 

The observers who predicted a Penrose victory proved to be 
correct. Pinchot did have the satisfaction of running second, carry- 
ing the counties of Bradford, Cambria, Clearfield, Jefferson, Mc- 
Kean, Potter, Somerset, Tioga, Warren and Wayne.** Although 
explanations of defeat were manifold, the prosperity issue was 


* Gifford Pinchot to Amos Pinchot, Sept. 13, 1914, Box 179. 

*% Washington Party Headquarters Press Release, Sept. 22, 1914, Box 414. 

* According to Smuill’s Legislative Hand Book, in 1914 Pinchot received 
269,265, to 266,433 for A. Mitchell Palmer, the Democratic candidate, and 
519,810 for Penrose. 
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foremost. Other significant reasons were opposition on the part 
of Democrats to leadership of Flinn and Perkins, and the lack 
of newspaper support. To these Pinchot disconsolately and 
emphatically added another: “. . . the church people threw us 
down,” 

Above all, Pinchot was disturbed about the Party’s ideological 
direction. “I hasten to say,” he wrote to William Allan White, 
“that in my judgment the Progressive party ought to go straight 
ahead but that in order to do so we must absolutely have issues 
that will differentiate us more than has been the case in the past 
from the progressive Democrats and progressive Republicans.” 
Indeed, the point that Pinchot raised was as old as the Party. 
And again Amos’s influence was felt. “Amos believes strongly 
that government ownership of the railroads is this issue,” con- 
tinued Pinchot, “and I am inclined to agree with him. . . . I see 
nothing to be gained by abandoning our organization and much 
to be lost by failing to keep up the fight for our principles.” He 
concluded that Progressives, from the time the 1912 platform was 
written, had not gone far enough in attacking privilege. And he 
said that he looked forward to taking his fight to the national 
organization of the Party.** In actuality his defeat was a reflec- 
tion of the fact that there was considerably less enthusiasm for 
Progressivism than in 1912. Indeed, Progressivism was declining. 

Although Pinchot came out of the 1914 senatorial campaign con- 
vinced that only a radical stand could result in success for 
Progressivism, circumstances drew him ever closer to an increas- 
ingly conservative Roosevelt. While demanding foreign policy 
changes, Roosevelt appeared to become proportionately more con- 
servative in domestic politics. The close association of Roosevelt 
and Pinchot at this juncture is in part explained by their complete 
agreement on the necessity for a strong anti-German position, 
and by their disapproval of Wilson’s neutrality. Pinchot’s attitude 
was felt by some to be explained by the marriage of his sister into 
the British nobility. Another factor was the deprivation ex- 
perienced by the French people in those areas of France in which 
Pinchot had received much of his early forestry education. So 
deeply interested was Pinchot in foreign affairs that, during the 


* Pinchot to Lady Johnston, Holland, Nov. 9, 1914, Box 176. 
* Pinchot to William A. Allen, Nov. 9, 1914, Box 183. 
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early months of 1915, he personally aided his sister in her British 
hospital activities, and, more important, served as a member of 
the American commission for relief in Belgium. 

Unlike Roosevelt, however, Pinchot was not ready to scuttle 
the Party. This was manifested by his valiant effort to maintain 
the Washington Party in Pennsylvania. Indeed, 1915 was not 
unlike 1913 in Pennsylvania. Again Pinchot fought the fusion 
tactics of Flinn and Van Valkenburg. Now the fight was doubly 
difficult for Pinchot because he recognized that the preparedness 
issue might eventually compel him to support the Republicans 
in order to defeat Wilson. But Pinchot supported Progressivism as 
vehemently now as in 1913. 

On one occasion, while Pinchot was in Europe, William Draper 
Lewis suggested that he cable Pennsylvania’s Progressive leaders 
requesting that no action on fusion be taken until his return. The 
request was made and respected, probably because both Flinn 
and Van Valkenburg needed time to determine how they should 
get back into the old Party. Unfortunately, respect for the request 
was not accompanied by revitalization of the Washington Party 
organization. On the contrary, the apathy of the leadership dis- 
turbed Pinchot to a point where, upon his return, he and Lewis 
felt compelled to issue an independent statement. In essence Lewis 
and Pinchot reaffirmed their belief that the Republican Party was 
reactionary, that the Democratic Party had failed to reduce the 
cost of living or to secure the safety of the people, that Republican 
Governor Brumbaugh’s record, while commendable, could not 
rescue the Republican Party from Penrose-McNichol-Vare control. 

Van Valkenburg accepted the statement. As in 1913, he pre- 
ceeded Flinn in giving up fusion ideas. For the moment, Flinn 
not only refused to accept the statement, but continued to refuse 
to call a state Progressive organizational meeting, whereupon 
Pinchot and Lewis threatened to call it. At this juncture, Flinn 
gave up the idea of fusion with Brumbaugh. Like Van Valkenburg, 
he was disturbed by the Governor’s connection with the Vares 
and the “spoils crowd” in Philadelphia.*’ Although Flinn’s action 
temporarily healed the breach between Flinn and Pinchot, the 
latter continued to be skeptical about Flinn’s behavior. Subsequent 
action confirmed his doubts. Flinn again attempted fusion, this 


* Van Valkenburg to Pinchot, Sept. 11, 1915, Box 190. 
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time with anti-Penrose Republicans, by proposing the organiza- 
tion of a “dry league,” which he thought would break the Penrose 
machine’s hold on some 100,000 to 200,000 votes.** Failing here, 
Flinn next tried fusion through the establishment of a “Progressive 
Republican” organization. The purpose of this organization was 
supposedly to support such measures as prohibition, local option, 
and governmental economies.”® 


Although Pinchot was annoyed by these attempts at fusion, he 
eventually came to realize that independent Progressive action 
in the 1916 election would be fruitless. Still, he hoped to maintain 
the Progressive Party as long as feasible, fusing only from a 
position of strength. When he threatened the Flinn leadership 
in order to keep the Washington Party intact, Flinn backed down, 
so far as maintaining the organization was concerned, replying 
“. . there is nothing for you to attack. . . . I must be like the 
captain of the ship, the last to leave.’’*° It was Pinchot, however, 
who was generally regarded as the last stay of Progressivism. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger editorialized : 


... Mr. Pinchot represents a type of insurgent against 
the old regime in state and national politics that is still 
a formidable factor to be reckoned with. Extreme though 
he may be in his insurgency, his attitude will be that of 
many others, even among voters who since 1912 have 
nominally returned to the ranks of the old party. If a 
nation-wide union of the forces opposed to the Wilson 
administration is to be brought about; if the battle for 
preparedness, the maintenance of the national honor, and 
the adoption of a sound economic policy as the basis of 
permanent national prosperity is to be won, and if the 
voice of Pennsylvania is to have weight in the councils 
of national Republicanism, the Pinchot forces must be 
recognized.** 


The Ledger misjudged his strength. That the Pinchot forces 
were rapidly descending from any position of power which they 
might have held was increasingly clear. George Perkins was now 
rushing the Progressive convention into simultaneous session with 


* FE. A. Hempstead to Pinchot, Sept. 20, 1915, Box 186. 
*E. A. Hempstead to Pinchot, Oct. 9, 1915, ibid. 

® William Flinn to Pinchot, Dec. 23, 1915, Box 185. 

* Philadelphia Ledger, June 20, 1916. (Phila. Public Ledger.) 
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that of the Republicans. The way it was done, Pinchot said, it 
was like seeing “a sign, ‘Price 99 cents’ . . .” on the Progressive 
chest.*? Pinchot wanted it clearly understood that not only should 
the Progressive organization be maintained beyond the conven- 
tion, but that the Progressives should establish a separate platform 
from that of the Republicans.** On this score he also lost, and was 
ultimately willing to sacrifice a radical platform in order to secure 
a joint Republican-Progressive nomination for Roosevelt. Even 
at that the sacrifice was in vain, for Roosevelt was unacceptable 
to the Republicans. When Pinchot suggested that the Republican 
candidate, Charles E. Hughes, could only be accepted if he “makes 
a proper declaration of Progressive Principles,” he was again un- 
heeded.** No such declaration was forthcoming. 

The Progressives stood firm long enough to nominate Theodore 
Roosevelt for the presidency—only to be dumbfounded by his non- 
acceptance.*® When subsequently the national committee of the 
Progressive Party threw its support to Hughes, those around 
Pinchot were grasping at straws. Not content to let the Party 
die, Harold Ickes and others suggested a national Progressive 
League with state and local organization. “If Hughes,” he con- 
cluded, “should not be elected, the League could then set to work 
actively . . . to try to get control of the Republican organization 
and drive the old guard out of control of that organization.”** 
Pinchot went along with Ickes, laying the groundwork for such a 
league in Pennsylvania—simultaneously with the expiration of the 
Washington Party.*7 In the meantime he reluctantly supported 
Hughes for the Presidency. 

In November of 1916 Hughes was defeated.** Such defeat re- 


® Pinchot to E. A. Hempstead, Feb. 1916, Box 194. 

% Pinchot to E. A. Hempstead, March 5, 1916, ibid. 

“ Pinchot to Roosevelt, June 4, 1916, Box 196. 

® George Mowry, Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement, University 
of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1946, 354-355. Also Pinchot to Lady John- 
son, July 1, 1916, Box 194. Two things restrained Pinchot from castigating 
Roosevelt: his continuing affection for him, and his dislike for Wilson. 

*®Tckes to Pinchot, July 8, 1916, Box 194. 

* Pinchot to Samuel Crothiers, Philadelphia, July 14, 1916, Box 192, an 
extensive description of the objectives and structure of the Pennsylvania 
League. Also New York Times, July 12, 1916 

8 Hughes’s defeat is frequently explained by the apathy of Progressives in 
the campaign, especially in California. Pinchot’s apathy was perhaps il- 
lustrative: “Hughes of course, leaves much to be desired. His limitations 
of outlook are perfectly obvious. . . .’ Pinchot to Amos Pinchot, Sept. 4, 
1916, Box 176. 
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inforced the contention of those around Pinchot that their brand 
of Progressivism was required for political success. They proposed 
to capitalize on this defeat by calling a national conference of 
Progressives and progressive Republicans “to take steps toward 
reformatory progressive principles as applied to present needs.”*® 
But initial support from several quarters soon waned. The war, 
the interference with the conference by George W. Perkins and 
other conservative Progressives, and the coolness of even certain 
progressive Republicans proved too much for the Progressive 
enthusiasts. On April 21, 1917, they gave up, and committed 
themselves to “support with all our hearts and all our powers 
the war plans of government.” Still, to the end they talked like 
Progressives, demanding that the administration adopt a series 
of reform measures, extending from agricultural supports to labor 
guarantees.*° 

No one can question Pinchot’s tenacity in his fight for the 
Party and the movement. His support of the Washington Party 
and continued opposition to fusion, in addition to his career on 
the national scene, were ample testimonials to his steadfastness. 
That Pennsylvania was cognizant of his contribution to Progres- 
sivism was shown by his subsequent election to the governorship 
as a Progressive Republican. Although he was almost uniquely 
fortunate in returning to the Republican fold, he remained a 
significant symbol of the Progressive Movement. 


*® Dec. 4, 1916, Statement of Pinchot, Howell, Garfield, Robins, \W. A. 
White and Ickes, Box 1997. 

“ “Progressive Statement of Necessary War Measures,” April 21, 1917, 
Box 1996. 








EMERGENCY TROOPS IN THE 
GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN 


By Russett F. WEIGLEY* 


IDING along the muddy road from Gettysburg toward Han- 
over one wet afternoon late in June, 1863, a small boy paused 
at a crossroads as he saw a lone horseman top a rise and come 
trotting toward him. The people with whom the boy was traveling 
hurried on. Southern Pennsylvania was tense with rumors of in- 
vasion, the advance guard of the rebel army was doubtless in this 
very neighborhood, and there seemed to be no point in courting 
trouble through unnecessary dealings with unknown horsemen. 
The boy waited. Youthful inquisitiveness was stronger than 
vague fears. Perhaps the horseman knew something of the move- 
ments of armies about which everyone was talking excitedly. In- 
deed, as the rider drew nearer, a familiar face appeared above the 
poncho he was wearing ; he was no rebel, but a near neighbor, who 
had ridden off with the local emergency troops at the news of 
Confederate invasion. 
“Hello, Bill! What's up?” the boy called. 


“Tf you don’t get out of here pretty quick, you'll find out what’s 
up. The rebel cavalry chased me out of town about fifteen minutes 
ago, and must now be close on my heels.” 


The boy asked where was the rest of the emergency company. 
“Oh hell, I don’t know; they ran long before I did.’ 


They ran. The incident, one would gather from the general 
histories of the Civil War, was fairly typical; for in the two words 
“they ran” is often summed up the whole career of the emergency 
troops who hurried to rendezvous in Pennsylvania as R. E. Lee 
and his Army of Northern Virginia pressed across the Potomac 


*Dr. Weigley is an Instructor in the Department of History at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and is currently completing a biography of Mont- 
gomery C. Meigs, Quartermaster General of the Union Army. 

1 William Hamilton Bayly, “Stories of the Battle,” typescript in library 
of Gettysburg National Military Park, quoted in Earl Schenck Miers and 
Richard A. Brown, eds., Gettysburg (New Brunswick, 1948), 26-27. 
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and into the North in the summer of 1863. With those two words 
the emergency troops are likely to be dismissed from the scene. 

The two words are not far from the truth, but they are not 
quite enough. The adventures of the emergency troops were not 
wholly futile, and even their futility is instructive in emphasizing 
the helplessness of governments which fail to prepare for con- 
tingencies they might well have foreseen. This study, then, focuses 
on the sideshow of the Gettysburg campaign, the career of the 
Pennsylvania emergency troops and their brethren from New 
York, while the main armies groped toward the climactic events 
at the Peach Orchard and Cemetery Ridge. 

From the first rumors of an impending Confederate invasion 
of the North, in late May, 1863, Governor Andrew G. Curtin of 
Pennsylvania began to feel an acute concern for the safety of his 
state.2 The commonwealth was practically without defenses of 
her own, for most men of military inclination were already with 
the Union armies in the field, and there was no longer even a 
state militia force with much more than a paper organization. 
Partly at Curtin’s urging, the Federal War Department responded 
to the first definite news of a Confederate march northward by 
establishing in Pennsylvania two new military departments. West- 
ern Pennsylvania would form the Department of the Monongahela, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, and with Major General William 
T. H. Brooks in command. East of Johnstown and the Laurel Hill 
range the state would comprise the Department of the Susque- 
hanna, commanded by Major General Darius N. Couch from 
headquarters at Chambersburg.® 

The appointment of Couch was encouraging, for the general 
was a West Pointer and an experienced corps commander from 
the Army of the Potomac, with a reputation for courage and cool 
judgment under pressure. His principal handicap might prove to 
be his hostility to Major General Joseph Hooker, the commander 
of the Army of the Potomac, with whom he would probably have to 

* Curtin’s concern carried him on a trip to Washington. Kenneth P. Wil- 
liams, Lincoln Finds a General (4 vols. to date, New York, 1950-1956), II, 


618. On May 28 the New York Tribune printed warnings of possible in- 
vasion. 

®The War of the Rebellion. A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies (70 vols. in 128 parts, with general index 
and atlas, Washington, 1881-1901), XXVII, part 3, 44-45, 55. Hereafter 
cited as O.R. All references are to series I. Also Williams, Lincoln Finds 
a General, II, 618, 629; Harper’s Weekly, VII (1863), 418. 
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cooperate. Couch had departed from his corps command largely 
because he could no longer abide Hooker, whom he considered 
worse than incompetent. Of Hooker’s boasts before Chancellors- 
ville he had written, “It hardly seemed possible that a sane general 
could have talked in this manner.”* 

Couch took up his new duties by issuing a recruiting circular, 
calling for home defense troops to meet the impending emergency. 
Curtin followed up with a ringing proclamation of his own, saying 
he “knew too well the gallantry and patriotism of the freemen of 
this Commonwealth” to feel he need do more than commend to 
them the establishment of Couch’s and Brook’s corps and urge 
them to fill the ranks for defense “of our homes, firesides, and 
property from devastation.”® But the response to both appeals 
was negligible, and the reaction of Pennsylvania to the threat of 
invasion was for a long time curiously apathetic. On June 14 a 
Confederate advance guard seized the town of Winchester in the 
northern Shenandoah Valley, not far from the Potomac, yet even 
then Pennsylvanians failed to sign up for the home guard. Presi- 
dent Lincoln himself issued a proclamation calling for 50,000 
Pennsylvania militia, Curtin issued two more proclamations, and 
still the men failed to come. Apparently the state had heard so 
many rumors of invasion during two years of war that the real 
thing looked at first like just another mirage; anyhow, the wheat 
was ready for harvest and young men were needed on the farms.® 

Fortunately, New York State had maintained an organized 
militia, and when Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton appealed 
to Governor Horatio Seymour on June 15 to aid in the defense 
of Pennsylvania, Seymour responded promptly. The New York 
governor was a Democrat and lukewarm to Lincoln’s war, but he 
immediately sent forward New York City regiments numbering 
8,000-10,000 men and promptly began gathering 2,000 additional 
volunteers into companies and regiments.’ 


* Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols., New York, 1928-1937, 
supplement, 1944), IV, 463; Bruce Catton, Glory Road (Garden City, N. Y., 
1952), 186-187. 

°O.R., XXVII, pt. 2, 211; pt. 3, 68-69, 79-80. 

*For the proclamations and recruiting difficulties, see ibid., pt. 3, 76-77, 
111-113, 134, 136-137, 144-145, 163-164, 169, 189, 217-218; Samuel P. Bates, 
History of Pennsylvania Volunteers (5 vols., Harrisburg, 1869), V, 1223; 
Samuel Richey Kamm, The Civil War Career of Thomas A. Scott (pub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1940), 152. 

*O.R., XXVII, pt. 3, 138-139. 
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On June 15 an advanced Confederate detachment entered Penn- 
sylvania below Chambersburg, and the invasion became a reality. 
Only now did Pennsylvania emergency troops begin to appear, 
and from Couch’s viewpoint they still came forward with madden- 
ing slowness. The Confederates obliged Couch by remaining 
virtually stationary for a few days after their first appearance in 
the state; but on Saturday, June 20, Couch could still report only 
56 officers and 742 men present for duty, exclusive of about 1,700 
men of the former Winchester garrison, who had found their way 
into Bedford in his department, but who were disorganized, de- 
moralized, and lacking in weapons. The Confederates around 
Chambersburg were said to number about 25,000, and the whole 
of Lee’s army was advancing behind them. The Army of the 
Potomac was still near Centreville, Virginia, following Lee north- 
ward but well to the south and east.® 


On June 22 the Confederates began to display renewed activity,” 
and that day Couch reported on his situation in detail to the War 
Department. Several New York militia regiments had arrived, 
and with the commonwealth authorities he had organized his 
Pennsylvanians into eight regiments of infantry and several inde- 
pendent companies of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. A few of 
the regiments had a sprinkling of veterans, nine-months men who 
were about to be mustered out when Lee’s invasion began. For 
the rest, the troops were new. The New York men looked “very 
well,” but they lacked confidence in themselves. The cavalry and 
the pitifully small artillery force were completely raw. Couch 
knew all too well that such forces would be of little worth in the 
open field: “I speak of the quality and condition of my troops,” 
he said, “in order that you may not wonder that I do not boldly 
face them against the rebels in the Cumberland Valley.” 

The situation was not so grim that the general despaired. He 
knew that Washington and Harrisburg were supporting him, 
and he made no impossible demands for reinforcements: “Of 
course, I would like some old regiments, batteries, etc., but you 
know if they can be spared from other points.” Despite the limita- 
tions of his troops, he was not without hope of performing valuable 
service: “In case the rebels advance in larger force, I believe from 


8 Ibid., 160-163, 217, 235-236, 243. 
* Ibid., pt. 2, 212; pt. 3, 263. 
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my present knowledge of the Susquehanna we can prevent them 
crossing from its junction with the Juniata to the Maryland line.”*° 

From the Juniata to Chesapeake Bay the Susquehanna through 
most of its length is exceedingly wide, often over a mile, but gen- 
erally not especially deep in normal weather, and fordable at many 
places. For the Confederate invaders simply to have forded the 
river, however, would have left them with a dangerously tenuous 
connection with the west shore, a connection likely to be wiped 
out by heavy rains. Accordingly, the critical points along the river 
in this area were the two places in Couch’s department where it 
was bridged, Harrisburg and Columbia. 

Opposite Harrisburg the banks of the river are high. Here by 
June 19 citizens of the city under the direction of Couch’s officers 
had erected a system of earthworks, covering the bridges and the 
city, and designated Fort Washington; the works became more 
elaborate and more extensive during the days ahead. Around 
Harrisburg Couch concentrated the bulk of his command. At last 
the pressure of manifest peril was bringing increased enlistments, 
and by the end of the month he had in the vicinity some 9,000 
men." 

To protect the bridge at Columbia, Couch sent to that place 
on June 24 Colonel Jacob G. Frick and the 27th Pennsylvania 
Emergency Regiment. In addition to guarding the bridge, Frick 
was to watch all the ferries and fords in the Lancaster County 
section of the river and to complete the work, already begun, of 
removing all boats from the right bank of the stream.’* 

In advance of Frick’s position was a detachment of about 250 
men at York, including a number of convalescent soldiers from 
the York military hospital and the Patapsco Guards of the Mary- 
land militia. The 26th Pennsylvania Emergency Regiment was due 
to reach Gettysburg, still farther to the west, on June 24; delayed 
by a railroad accident, it did not arrive until the morning of June 
26. Meanwhile the 20th Pennsylvania Emergency Regiment was 
detailed to guard the bridges of the Northern Central Railroad, 
the line running west of the Susquehanna, southward from Harris- 
burg through York toward Baltimore." 

 Tbid., pt. 3, 264. 

* Tbid., 408. 

12 Ibid., pt. 2, 213; pt. 3, 160, 297. 


3 Tbid., pt. 2, 212, 278; Pennsylvania at Gettysburg (2 vols., Harrisburg, 
1914), II, 784. 
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If the defense of the Susquehanna was Couch’s major concern, 
there remained also the protection of the Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad westward from Harrisburg, and of the mountainous 
region reaching from Altoona toward Bedford. Near the latter 
place, of course, was the Winchester detachment, joined now by 
several hundred emergency men to muster a total strength of 
slightly less than 3,000. The detachment was not so formidable as 
its numbers suggested. North of it were a number of men who, 
unfortunately, were quick to tire of military life; on June 25 
Couch had to report that “most of the men that rushed to arms 
at Altoona and south are rushing home.” Apparently it was stouter 
souls who held the mountain passes eastward along the Juniata; 
these men Couch described as “an army of bushwhackers, com- 
manded by ex-officers.”” Forming a strong point on the Juniata 
line was a force of about 1,200 under Colonel Joseph Hawley at 
Mount Union, including the 11th and 74th New York National 
Guard Regiments, the 29th Pennsylvania Emergency Regiment, 
and a company of Pennsylvania cavalry." 


Far from the zone of immediate danger but by now feeling 
tremors of alarm was the city of Philadelphia. To quiet fears and 
at the same time to prepare for any genuine emergency, the War 
Department on June 26 assigned Major General Napoleon J. T. 
Dana to command in the city. Perhaps it was hoped his very name 
would restore confidence. The next day Dana reported finding the 
place almost entirely defenseless, with no more than 400 men on 
guard, about 600 convalescents in the hospitals, and ten pieces of 
artillery available. Five hundred stand of arms were at the disposal 
of the mayor to be issued to any forces that Dana might organize, 
and the general inquired what authority he had to muster troops. 
He had assigned a civilian engineer to examine the environs of 
the city with a view to selecting fortification sites. Soon the city 
councils of Philadelphia authorized a Committee of Defense to 
carry on the erection of redoubts ; civilian laborers threw up earth- 
works to command the principal approaches to the city, with the 
largest of the fortifications established at the Falls of the Schuyl- 
kill. The earthworks were to prove unnecessary, and probably no 


“O.R., XXVII, pt. 2, 213, 328; pt. 3, 326, 345, 389, 447-448. 
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guns were ever mounted in them; but they cost the city the fantas- 
tic sum of $51,537.37.15 

On June 20 General Couch at Harrisburg welcomed with relief 
another competent regular army officer and West Point graduate, 
Brigadier General William F. Smith—‘“Baldy” Smith to the army. 
Smith was quarrelsome, but he was destined to achieve corps 
command within the year, and he was a good officer to have around 
when affairs were going badly. In particular he was a skillful 
engineer, and Couch used him to advantage in improving his 
fortifications and thus increasing the confidence of the raw troops.’® 

The fortifications might see action soon. On the morning of 
June 26 the bulk of the 26th Pennsylvania Emergency Regiment 
reached the road junction of Gettysburg. The place was not wholly 
unfamiliar to the men of the regiment ; Company A was composed 
of sixty-one students of the local college and seminary and twenty- 
two citizens of the town. The duty of the regiment was “to harass 
the enemy and, if possible, to hold the mountains there.” Part of 
the outfit had been in the neighborhood since the evening before, 
and from their observations it appeared that General Couch had 
set up a large order for the 743 men in the command. Along with 
a handful of emergency cavalry, the 26th stood squarely in the 
path of Jubal Early’s entire division of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, a division that included some of the most renowned 
troops in Lee’s army.’ 

Some years later, when a monument was dedicated to the 26th 
Regiment, Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker of Pennsylvania was 
to find this hopeless situation “artistic.” “In an artistic sense,” he 
said, “it was needful that Pennsylvania, in the preliminary move- 
ments, leading up to the decisive battle of the war fought upon her 
soil, should take the first step. In a moral sense it was required of 
her to resent the invasion by a blow even though it should be 
impotent in effect.”’* One doubts whether the men of the 26th 
Regiment and the emergency cavalry saw it that way. Nonetheless, 
an aide of General Couch ordered them to take position to resist 
the enemy; and despite the protests of Colonel W. W. Jennings 


% Tbid., pt. 3, 347, 365-366; Frank H. Taylor, Philadelphia and the Civil 
War, 1861-1865 (Philadelphia, 1913), 245. 

1% O.R., XXVII, pt. 3, 240; Catton, Glory Road, 52; Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography, XVII, 362-363. 

7 O.R., XXVII, pt. 3, 264, 344; Pennsylvania at Gettysburg, II, 785-786. 
8 Pennsylvania at Gettysburg, II, 784. 
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of the 26th, the regiment formed along a branch of Marsh Creek, 
which crossed the Chambersburg road west of Gettysburg, and 
there awaited the inevitable. 

It soon happened. Sometime after ten o'clock that morning, 
Early’s Confederates came marching down the road in rank after 
rank, the Federals fired one or two shots, and Colonel Jennings 
decided his regiment had better leave the scene while it could. 

The Union cavalry detachment fled through Gettysburg and was 
ordered to meet again at York. The 26th Regiment, hurrying 
northeastward toward Harrisburg, was overtaken about four miles 
beyond Gettysburg by a column of Confederate cavalry. With 
numbers now more nearly equal, the emergency men turned and 
held their position for perhaps twenty minutes to a half hour in 
apparently creditable fashion, although the Confederates were able 
to break into Company B and take most of its men prisoners. 
Finally the enemy drew away, and the 26th resumed its retreat. 
The brief campaign cost the regiment 176 men captured and all 
its equipment and supplies, beyond what the troops carried on 
their backs. The cost to the Confederates was minimal; the delay 
mattered little, since Early apparently had decided to pause for 
rest around Gettysburg anyway.’® 

Early spent the night at Gettysburg and continued eastward the 
next day. On the evening of June 27 a citizens’ committee from 
York met his leading brigade just west of the town and formally 
surrendered the place.*? Meanwhile the York garrison of some 
250 men had moved off to Wrightsville, on the Susquehanna op- 
posite Columbia, where they joined Colonel Frick in his prepara- 
tions to defend the Columbia-Wrightsville bridge. As the Con- 
federates pushed on again, the 20th Pennsylvania Emergency 
Regiment, which had been guarding the Harrisburg-Baltimore 
railroad to the Maryland line, likewise fell back before them, some 
joining the Wrightsville force, others retiring on Harrisburg." 

At Wrightsville, Colonel Frick was under instructions to destroy 
the bridge if necessary, rather than allow the Confederates to cross. 


”O.R., XXVII, pt. 3, 344; Bates, Pennsylvania Volunteers, V, 1224; 
H. M. Richards, a soldier of the 26th, in W. C. Storrick, Gettysburg: The 
Place, the Battles, the Outcome (Harrisburg, 1932), 31. 

* Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants (3 vols, New York, 
1945), III, 32. 

“ Bates, Pennsylvania Volunteers, V, 1224. 
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When news arrived late on the 27th that the enemy was near 
York, Frick hurried his men into defensive positions to prevent 
a sudden seizure of the bridge. He placed the whole of his regiment 
on the right bank of the river. In Columbia he scraped together 
for reinforcements four companies, totaling about 175 men. Next 
morning, however, three of these companies decided to disband ; 
the one that remained, composed of Negroes, Frick set to work 
digging trenches on both sides of the York turnpike, where the 
road passed between two steep hills before descending to the river. 
Into the center trenches the colonel put his 27th Regiment ; when 
the garrison from York arrived, its men fell in on the left; the 
detachments of the 20th Regiment that appeared during the morn- 
ing took position on the right. Recognizing that they could not 
hold their line against an enemy force of any considerable size, 
the Federals laid plans for quick destruction of the bridge. 

The structure was a mile and a half long, composed of twenty- 
eight spans, and built of wood; the fourth span east of Wrights- 
ville, it was decided, would be weakened and if necessary ex- 
ploded. As an added precaution against the enemy’s rushing 
the bridge, the troops drew a train of coal cars across the Wrights- 
ville entrance, leaving only enough room for their own retreat.** 

Frick’s preparations were good so far as they went ; the difficulty 
lay in the presence of the high ground flanking his entrenchments 
and in the numerical weakness of his command. He lacked sufficient 
men to fortify the heights ; and once the enemy had seized them, his 
position below would quickly become untenable, thus endangering 
his line of retreat. 

The Confederates, of course, were not unaware of the existence 
of the Columbia-Wrightsville bridge. At York, in fact, a little 
girl handed one of Early’s brigadiers, General John B. Gordon, 
an unsigned letter in feminine handwriting that gave accurate 
information about the bridge defenses. Gordon’s brigade moved 
forward to seize the structure on June 28; with the bridge in his 
hands, Early hoped to cross the river, cut the Pennsylvania Central 


“O.R., XXVII, pt. 2, 277-278, pt. 3, 163, 410-411; York Gazette account, 
quoted in Frank Moore, ed., Rebellion Record: A Diary of American 
Events with Documents, Narratives, Illustrative Incidents, Poetry, etc. 
(12 vols., New York, 1861-1868), VII, 322; Bates, Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
V, 1225. 
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Railroad, and attack Harrisburg from the rear while other Con- 
federates moved against it from the west.** 

About five-thirty on Sunday evening, June 28, Gordon’s force 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, estimated by the Federals to 
number 2,500, appeared in front of Colonel Frick’s command. The 
work of entrenching stopped, and the Negroes from Columbia as 
well as the organized troops took up muskets. The men appointed 
to look after the bridge hurried to the fourth span, where they 
removed all supports except the arches and a small part of the 
lower chords, bored the arches, loaded them with powder, and 
prepared their fuses. Meanwhile the enemy halted to form his 
line of battle about three-quarters of a mile from Frick’s entrench- 
ments. A column of infantry and cavalry moved along the railroad 
and drove back some of Frick’s skirmishers into the left of the 
main line; a steady fire from the Federal rifle pits kept the enemy 
column at bay. 


While this action was going on, Gordon worked an artillery 
battery onto the high ground on the Federal right ; two other guns 
he placed opposite the Union center. With the guns he threw a 
few shells into Frick’s line while he moved infantry around to his 
left and toward the river. The Federals, with no artillery of their 
own, could do nothing to stop the movement ; even the Confederate 
skirmishers who approached close to the Federal line were con- 
cealed by a grain field. After firing had gone on for a little over 
an hour, Frick decided that to remain longer would be to let the 
Confederates reach the river on both his flanks, cut off his re- 
treat, and seize the bridge. 


Coolly exposing himself to the enemy’s fire, the colonel rode the 
length of his line and gave instructions for withdrawal. The move- 
ment was carried out in good order. The only losses were nine 
wounded and eighteen men of the 20th Regiment captured by the 
enemy ; Frick believed that even the unlucky eighteen could have 
escaped had they followed his instructions properly. 

After allowing time for all his men to cross the river, and upon 
seeing Confederate artillery entering Wrightsville and enemy 
infantry reaching the barricade at the bridge, Frick gave the word 
for the bridge to be blown. The fuse was lighted; the boom of an 


John B. Gordon, Reminiscences of the Civil War (New York, 1903), 
143-144; O.R., XXVII, pt. 2, 464-465. 
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Preparing Fortifications near Harrisburg, June 16, 1863. 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, July 4, 1863 


Destruction of the Susquehanna River Bridge at Columbia, June 28, 1863. 
Harper’s Weekly, July 18, 1863 
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explosion filled the air; nothing else happened. The bridge re- 
mained standing.** 

The powder had failed, and nothing remained for Frick to do 
but to set the bridge afire. It was totally destroyed, in a conflagra- 
tion of which the York Gazette correspondent has left a curiously 
ecstatic description : 


. .. the scene was magnificent. Some of the arches re- 
mained stationary even when the timbers were in flames, 
seeming like a fiery skeleton bridge whose reflection was 
pictured in the water beneath. The moon was bright, and 
the blue clouds afforded the best contrast possible to the 
red glare of the conflagration. The light in the heavens 
must have been seen for miles. Some of the timbers as 
they fell into the stream seemed to form themselves into 
rafts, which floated down like infernal fiery-boats of the 
region pictured by Dante.*® 


At least the burning checked Early’s column; but along the 
roads of the Cumberland Valley, toward the bridges of Harrisburg, 
an even larger wing of Lee’s army marched northeastward. On 
June 25 Couch in Harrisburg had learned that 10,000 Confederate 
infantry, 700 cavalry, and twenty-four pieces of artillery had passed 
through Chambersburg the day before; 10,000 infantry reached 
Shippensburg by morning of the 25th. The bulk of Lieutenant 
General Richard S. Ewell’s Confederate army corps appeared to 
be on the move.”* During the 26th Couch could gather no further 
reliable information about enemy infantry movements, but that 
night Confederate cavalry approached within five miles of Carlisle. 
During the night a detachment of the Mounted Recruiting Service 
evacuated the cavalry barracks in that town, the oldest permanent 
military post in the country.” 

Not until evening of the next day did the enemy enter Carlisle, 
and on the morning of June 28 the commander of a Union out- 
post within two miles of the place reported that the Confederates 
seemed “to count every step of the way.” Nonetheless, Confederate 
soldiers were boasting that they would be in Harrisburg on the 
29th. Confederate corps commander Ewell spent the afternoon of 


*O.R., XXVII, pt. 2, 277-279, 466; pt. 3, 410; Bates, Pennsylvania 
7olunteers, V, 1226. 

* York Gazette, quoted in Moore, Rebellion Record, VII, 322. 

* OR, MA VIL, M.S; 329. 

* Thid., 328, 330, 344. 
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the 28th at a flag-raising ceremony at the Carlisle Barracks, while 
a brigade of his cavalry pushed forward to reconnoitre the defenses 
of Harrisburg. If the cavalry reported favorably, Ewell planned 
to move toward the state capital next day and capture it probably 
by July 1.°8 

By mid-morning of June 28, Baldy Smith, acting as field com- 
mander west of the Susquehanna, knew that enemy cavalry— 
Ewell’s reconnaissance—had demanded, and would inevitably re- 
ceive, the surrender of Mechanicsburg, about halfway from Carlisle 
to Harrisburg. Further reports indicated the Confederates were 
moving toward their right, so as to reach the Susquehanna near 
the defenses of the bridgeheads. Correctly, Smith conjectured that 
serious fighting would not begin that day; but by the morrow the 
situation was likely to be quite unpleasant. The enemy force which 
had entered Carlisle, Smith learned, included 14,000 infantry, 
2,000 cavalry, and thirty-five guns. Federal troops around Harris- 
burg totaled, as we have seen, about 9,000, with very little artillery. 
Couch was saying of his whole force of 16,000 that “five thousand 
regulars will whip them all to pieces in an open field.’’* 

The emergency men opposite Harrisburg at least were not in 
an open field; the earthworks protecting the bridges’ approaches 
were well planned. There was some chance that under Baldy 
Smith’s leadership even raw troops might be able to make a stand 
for a time. Also, there were again preparations to destroy the 
bridges, if necessary. On the other hand, the river was easily ford- 
able both above and below the bridges, and Smith’s defenses were 
likely to be outflanked even if they could be held against direct 
attack.*° 

Thus, the tone of Couch’s midafternoon dispatch to Washington 
on June 28 was hardly encouraging: “By night the rebels will 
have possession up to my defenses on the river. .. . Their advance 
has just opened artillery fire four miles from my defenses.” 

The dispatch prompted an anxious, but notably sane, telegram 
from the President himself: “What news now? What are the 
enemy firing at four miles from your defenses?” Couch replied: 
“They have not up to this time made any show of force.” 


% Tbid., 384, 387; Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants, III, 34. 
°O.R., XXVII, pt. 3, 385-387, 407, 477-478. 

» Tbid., 388, 407, 478. 

3 Thid., 385, 390. 
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The evening of the next day, June 29, found the situation gen- 
erally unchanged, except that tension was still mounting. Couch 
heard of the burning of the Columbia-Wrightsville bridge, but he 
could not be sure that the Confederates in Wrightsville would not 
ford -the river. One report brought the department commander 
some small encouragement: Hooker no longer commanded the 
Army of the Potomac, and since the morning of the 28th the army 
had been in the hands of a man whom Couch had recommended 
for the post, Major General George Gordon Meade. If the Army 
of the Potomac could only arrive in Pennsylvania within the next 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours, Couch must have reflected, Harris- 
burg might be saved.** Yet anxiety continued to gnaw everywhere 
in the state capital. 

The situation changed with unexpected suddenness. Governor 
Curtin continued to believe that Lee would surely attack Harris- 
burg, but to the military leaders the reports of June 30 indicated 
that for the moment the city was safe.** At first the news suggested 
that part, but possibly not all, of the Confederate force at Carlisle 
had left that town and had passed through Shippensburg in great 
haste during the night. Couch ordered Baldy Smith forward to 
reoccupy Carlisle. By evening it was clear that while Confederate 
cavalry remained east of the place, the town had been abandoned 
by the enemy’s infantry, which seemed to be concentrating toward 
Chambersburg. Similarly, Early withdrew westward from York, 
with his men saying they expected a battle around Hanover or 
Gettysburg. During the night word came to the governor’s offices 
that the Confederates at Chambersburg apparently intended to 
move on Gettysburg.** 

Couch had passed his information on to General Meade by way 
of the War Department, and from Meade meanwhile had come 
notice that the Army of the Potomac was between Emmitsburg 
and Westminster, Maryland, and advancing against the enemy. 


* Tbid., 477, 566. 

*®On June 28 Lee learned from a spy that Meade had replaced Hooker 
and, more alarming still, that the Army of the Potomac had crossed from 
Virginia into Maryland. With the Federals much farther north than he 
had suspected, Lee immediately snapped out orders to his corps commanders 
to concentrate their forces in the direction of Chambersburg and Cashtown. 
On June 30 Couch and his lieutenants began to notice the effect of these 
orders. 

* Thid., 427, 433-434; A. K. McClure, Abraham Lincoln and Men of War- 
Times (Philadelphia, 1892), 411-412. 
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The general-in-chief of the armies, Henry W. Halleck, informed 
Couch that the Army of the Potomac would move close upon the 
enemy’s right and rear; he instructed Couch to be ready to co- 
operate with Meade. Evidently the approach of Meade’s army was 
compelling Lee to turn his attention southward. Invasion could 
not continue with Lee’s army scattered and Meade on its flank; 
the Confederates must either defeat the Army of the Potomac or 
give up their invasion. Harrisburg could pause for breath. As the 
adjutant general of the army wrote from there: “The people 
begin to understand that the fate of this city depends entirely 
upon the results of the operations of the Army of the Potomac.’’* 

Early in the morning of July 1, Corporal Alphonse Hodges of 
Company F, 9th New York Cavalry, knelt behind a bridge abut- 
ment on the Chambersburg road just west of Gettysburg to fire 
into a party of Confederate infantry moving eastward along the 
road.** Within a short time many of Hodges’s comrades of 
Brigadier General John Buford’s lst Cavalry Division, Army of 
the Potomac, were firing beside him; soon more and more Con- 
federates appeared over the brows of the westward hills. All day 
long increasing numbers of troops funneled into the fight from 
both sides. The battle of Gettysburg had begun. 

Some thirty miles to the north, Baldy Smith spent July 1 
moving his troops westward into Carlisle. By the time Smith 
himself arrived at the town about sunset, two of his brigades were 
in and around the place, with the head of one of them already a 
mile and a half to the west. During the day rumors had been 
reaching Smith to the effect that a large enemy cavalry force was 
not far south of Carlisle; now, as Smith rode beyond the town 
to find the vanguard of his column, scouts confirmed the rumors, 
saying that enemy horses were approaching on the York road. 
Smith turned back; before he reached the town, the enemy was 
firing on it.*? 

Smith’s troops in and around Carlisle included some 2,000 men 
and a battery of artillery. All were tired from the unaccustomed 
rigors of a day’s march, and many were still straggling along the 
roads from Harrisburg. Smith possessed no reliable estimate of the 


® O.R., XXVII, pt. 1, 67; pt. 3, 433, 478. 
® Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel, eds., Battles 

and Leaders of the Civil War (4 vols., New York, 1884-1888), III, 275. 
“O:R.; SAVE gt 2; 2203 pe 5; Ol3: 
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strength of the enemy confronting him. Therefore he decided that 
the best he could hope to do until morning was simply to hold the 
town ; he might not accomplish even that. Before he could throw out 
a line of skirmishers, he received a summons from the enemy to 
surrender the town or evacuate the women and children. The name 
in which the summons was issued was revealing: General Fitz- 
hugh Lee, commander of a brigade in Jeb Stuart’s cavalry division. 
At least part of that famous division, Smith could conclude, lay 
just outside Carlisle. Close at hand in fact was the core of Stuart’s 
command, three brigades strong, hungry and weary after a long 
ride around the Army of the Potomac that had begun on June 
25, and now searching in some desperation for the rest of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

Smith replied to the summons to surrender by saying he was 
sending out the women and children. The Confederates apparently 
felt some surprise that a commander of militia would respond so 
defiantly; nevertheless, Fitz Lee’s men were hungry, and they 
meant to secure rations in Carlisle. Twice more they demanded 
that Smith surrender; twice more he refused them, meanwhile 
sending couriers to hurry forward reinforcements. A battery of 
Confederate artillery opened fire against the town, but Smith did 
not deign to have his guns reply. He decided the fire of his in- 
experienced gunners would be inaccurate anyway, and therefore 
he preferred to save ammunition. 

Again there were hours of tension, but again the emergency 
men escaped disaster. About one o'clock in the morning the Con- 
federate firing ceased, and except for a brief new outburst of 
shelling about three o’clock the battle of Carlisle was over. The 
Confederates burned the cavalry barracks, which they had been 
able to seize, and before dawn they were moving southward. By 
daylight they had disappeared from Smith’s front; a messenger 
had brought them the news that Lee was concentrating to give 
battle at Gettysburg, and thence they now rode.** 

Smith spent July 2 in Carlisle, listening to the distant rumble 
of gunfire from Gettysburg and trying without much success to 
gather supplies from the citizenry, who were cooperative in spirit, 
but unable to offer much. The next morning Couch urged him to 
hasten a new advance; the Confederates were said to have a depot 


% Tbid., pt. 2, 220-221; Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants, III, 137, 138. 
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of stolen horses and baggage at Cashtown, between Gettysburg 
and Chambersburg, and Couch hoped that Smith might be able 
to gobble it up. On July 3 there came also a call for activity from 
General Meade. Precisely what the dull roar from Gettysburg 
signified had been hidden in a cloud of rumor, but Meade now told 
Couch that his operations might result in the enemy’s withdrawal ; 
prompt cooperation from Couch might make possible Lee’s destruc- 
tion. Said Meade: “The sound of my guns for these three days, 
it is taken for granted, is all the additional notice you need to 
come on.’’*® 

Meade was taking pretty much for granted. For one thing, he 
failed to reckon with the peculiar difficulties of handling totally in- 
experienced troops. Couch’s command was not completely inactive 
on July 3; the Bedford detachment began to move toward Mc- 
Connellsburg and Chambersburg to harass the enemy’s rear, and 
a detachment of the lst New York Cavalry scouted near Cham- 
bersburg. But Smith reported from Carlisle that he would be 
unable to move even that night. He was still awaiting supplies. 
He believed some of his men had deserted. Worst of all, “My 
ammunition has not yet come up, and I don’t know if my ordnance 
officer knows enough to bring it.’’*° 

Before the Gettysburg campaign ended, Couch’s department was 
able to muster considerable numerical strength. Couch organized 
his troops into two divisions. The 1st Division, under Baldy Smith, 
included eleven New York National Guard regiments, five Pennsyl- 
vania emergency infantry regiments, two companies of Pennsyl- 
vania emergency cavalry, and two batteries of Pennsylvania 
artillery. The 2nd Division, under General Dana, who was sum- 
moned from Philadelphia, comprised two New York National 
Guard regiments, fifteen Pennsylvania emergency regiments, a 
battery of regular artillery, and a New York National Guard 
battery. Smith’s division totaled about 7,000 men, Dana’s over 
12,000. Several Pennsylvania emergency detachments remained 
unassigned to either division.* 

Yet all these troops were unable to assist in any important way 
in pursuing Lee and bringing him to bay north of the Potomac. 
No one was able to improvise in rapid order a satisfactory supply 

°O.R., XXVII, pt. 3, 499, 501. 


“ Tbid., 506-508. 
“ Thid., 613, 640-643, 663, 677-679. 
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system, and the Susquehanna troops accordingly faced constant 
logistical difficulties. Straggling and desertions plagued all marches. 
When Baldy Smith did get part of his division as far south as 
Waynesboro, he feared to advance farther, and rightly so, because 
of reports that the enemy’s army at the time was concentrated 
just below him at Hagerstown. The Army of the Potomac itself 
failed to press forward with much vigor, and in the end Lee’s 
army escaped into Virginia.*? 

Thus, little glory crowned the banners of the emergency men 
when presently they returned to their homes. The function for 
which they had first been intended, to slow Lee’s advance into the 
North through delaying actions, for the most part they had not 
needed to perform, because the Army of the Potomac had arrived 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania before Lee could make a disastrously 
deep penetration of the area. In pursuit of the Confederate retreat 
their commanders had been extremely cautious, but the quality 
of the emergency troops made caution necessary. 

Nevertheless, the record of the emergency troops was not with- 
out heartening features. Couch, Smith, and their assistants acted 
with considerable skill in molding their green recruits into some- 
thing resembling a departmental army corps, in distributing the 
troops to the places where they would be of most value, and in 
keeping their raw soldiers generally fit for campaigning. Governor 
Curtin cooperated with energy. The emergency men themselves 
enlisted to perform a singularly uninviting task: to oppose with- 
out training troops who had acquired a reputation for invincibility. 
Yet, with surprisingly few exceptions, the men of the Department 
of the Susquehanna did everything that was asked of them to the 
best of their ability. More than that could not have been required. 


“Tbid., pt. 2, 212, 222-223; pt. 3, 499, 514, 518, 515, 527, 574, 577, 621- 
622, 633, 635, 663, 667, 700; Williams, Lincoln Finds a General, II, 744, 
748-749. 











HENRI HERZ IN PHILADELPHIA 


Edited by Henry BertRAM HILt AnD Larry Gara* 


EW American cities inspired more descriptions by foreign 
travelers than Philadelphia. Its sights and sounds were a must 
for all those visitors who planned to write a travel book upon their 
return to the Old World. European readers of such travel litera- 
ture sometimes obtained an “image” of life in pre-Civil War 
northern American cities from accounts of Philadelphia. Like many 
other authors, Henri Herz,' the French pianist and composer, de- 
voted considerable space in his travel book to the Quaker City. 
Herz’ picture, however, adds some elements that stemmed from 
his personality and interest. He devoted a minimum of space to 
describing the physical appearance of the city, but he penned an 
interesting description of what he believed to be a typical Amer- 
ican merchant and his family. Herz was a first-rate raconteur and 
his talent was put to good advantage in the humorous accounts 
below. Perhaps the narrative tells more about the writer than 
about his subject, but the Herz book may have furnished some 
Europeans with their sole basis for forming an opinion of Amer- 
ican behavior.? A translation of the text relating to Philadelphia 
follows. 





*Dr. Hill, who is Chairman of the History Department at the University 
of Wisconsin, translated Herz’ book. Dr. Gara, of Grove City College, 
prepared this article for publication. 

+ Heinrich Herz (1806-1888) left his native Austria as a child prodigy to 
study music in France. He considered himself French and used the name 
Henri Herz. Besides making a number of successful concert tours, Herz 
held a professorship at the Paris Conservatory, twice went into the busi- 
ness of manufacturing fine pianos, and built a concert hall. His concerts 
and numerous compositions were very popular in his day, but some critics 
claimed that he lacked first-rate musical ability. Eric Bloom, ed., Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians (5th ed., 9 vols., New York, 1955), 
IV, 259-260. 

Herz toured the Americas from 1846 to 1851 and published his Mes 
voyages en Amérique in Paris in 1866. Parts of this book, edited by Pro- 
fessors Hill and Gara, have appeared in other journals, but the work as a 
whole has never been printed in English. The translation appearing in this 
article has been reviewed by Johannes Gaertner of Lafayette College. 
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Philadelphia, which for all those who have tried to learn the 
rich and harmonious language of Homer, signifies city of brotherly 
love, is also called the Quaker City. It is the [former] capital of 
the state of Pennsylvania, and we already know that that state was 
the place where the members of the Quaker sect established them- 
selves in America. Like almost all cities in America, Philadelphia 
is clean, well built, and has streets both straight and sufficiently 
wide... . 

It is in the city of Philadelphia and the state of Maine that 
the most progress has been made by temperance societies. Phila- 
delphia contains a great number of water drinkers who have con- 
demned themselves to the exclusive drinking of that much too 
primitive liquid in order to uphold the thesis that certain men abuse 
fermented liquors. If it were necessary to deprive oneself of all 
things of which the abuse was harmful, one would end up by re- 
nouncing absolutely everything. But the cause of temperance is a 
passion in America, where there are so many passions, and pas- 
sions are not rational, precisely because they are passions. . . .* 

Everything wears out in this world, and the pleasure of 
listening to music does not escape that universal law. In spite of 
all the enthusiasm which the American public had and continued 
to have for me, Ulmann® one day wanted to add a new feature— 
something powerful, irresistible—to the old one of just music. He 
thought about it for a spell, and then, slapping his forehead in a 
gesture of inspiration, he let out the cry of Archimedes leaving 
the bath: “Eureka!” 

“What a concert, sir, and what an idea!” 

“What are you going to do?” I asked Ulmann, “Are you going 
to hire one orchestra, two orchestras, or three orchestras?” 

“IT would not exchange my idea for all the orchestras in the 
world.” 

“Then you have an unbeatable idea?” 

“Absolutely unbeatable.” 

“And you aren’t going to tell me about it?” 

“You are the last person I would like to tell about it, for I 
know from experience that you disagree with me on the proper 
ways to arouse public interest, and you can’t be reasoned with too 

* The deleted section tells of the signing of the Declaration of Independence 
and reprints the Declaration. There follows a long story about a young lady 
who pretended to be one of Herz’ pupils. 

“In the deleted section Herz told about a woman whose puritanical nature 
—— her to cover the legs of a piano, and recounted a story about Stephen 

irard. 


* Bernard Ulmann was a well known nineteenth-century impresario who 
managed Herz’ American tour. 
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easily, but since you ask me bluntly, it has to do with a thousand 
candles.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“A thousand candles, I tell you.” 

“T heard you say that before, but I do not understand how you 
plan to use these candles. .. . Are they musical candles?” 

“My dear Herz, the musical part of the concert is the part which 
gives me the least concern, since you are in charge of that.” 

“Ah, Mr. Ulmann, you are extremely courteous and the most 
ingenious of flatterers.” 

“Yes, Iam well known for that. But seriously, it is not musical 
candles I am thinking of; it is the regular variety, and that is why 
my idea is so original.” 

Ulmann left me knowing nothing more about his invention, 
which, I concluded, could not be anything but brilliant if it in- 
volved so many candles. I had forgotten this conversation com- 
pletely when, on taking a walk through the city, I saw the gigantic 
posters announcing my next concert, at the top of which was 
printed : 


A THOUSAND CANDLES! 


I read this on the posters and at last I realized that the idea 
was to light the concert hall with a thousand candles. This method 
of drawing an audience of music lovers seemed to me ridiculous, 
as well as impractical. I was, however, in error. Those one thou- 
sand candles excited so much curiosity among the American 
people, virile in essence, so naive at times, and so often infantile, 
that in less than a day all the seats were sold. In spite of the re- 
sults obtained, I wanted the reference to the thousand candles 
taken off the posters, but Ulmann categorically refused to do it, 
telling me bluntly that I knew nothing about business. 

Ulmann’s candles, I have to admit, enjoyed a greater success 
than my Russian rondo, which I played in the midst of the general 
distraction. I was rather unhappy about the affair, but Ulmann 
found his justification when he added up the receipts, which in 
his eyes was the most worthwhile part of the whole business. At 
the end of my first number, one of my listeners arose and ad- 
dressed me in a loud voice: 

“Sir,” he said to me, “there are not a thousand of them.” 

I had forgotten the candles. 

“A thousand what?” I asked him. 

“A thousand candles, for heaven’s sake! I came here only to see 
them.” 
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“And how many are there?” 

“There are eight missing.” 

This distinguished student—of candles had patiently counted 
them all, and, as a man who did not like to be duped, had de- 
manded the missing eight. 

“So be it, sir,” I said to him in complete seriousness, “I owe 
you eight candles and I will get them for you.” 

I told Ulmann about this episode and he said to me: 

“You do not know Americans; your man will not fail to come 
for his candles. He sees a bargain there, little it is true, but still 
good, and so worth putting through.” 

I had a package of eight candles made up, and wrote on the 
outside: “Good candles make good friends and good concerts.” 
No one, however, came to get the candles. .. .° 

I took many charming walks in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and 
like other inquiring folk, I did not fail to visit and admire the 
great pumps on the Schuylkill which supply fresh water to the in- 
habitants of the city of brotherly love. Here, as in so many other 
places in the United States, man has had to struggle against the 
greatest of difficulties imposed by nature, and he has come out 
triumphant. In this case it was nothing less than raising the 
river’s water to a reservoir big enough to serve generously the 
whole of Philadelphia. And the good Lord knows how much water 
is consumed in America, where each house has a bathroom, where 
all households do their own laundry, where bedrooms generally 
have lavatories with hot and cold running water, and where every 
Saturday the servants wash the fronts of the houses with streams 
of water from hoses, as if they were extinguishing a fire. 

The Schuylkill pumps seemed to me to be constructed on the 
same principle as our older pumps at Marly. The reservoir con- 
tains 22,000,000 gallons of water, which is distributed widely 
through a system of buried pipes. One cannot help admiring the 
great pumps in their great stone building facing the river, but 
what catches the eye above all iu this clean and inviting spot are 
the beauties of nature which abound on all sides. What captivating 
scenery, in which a simple and pleasing artistry has embellished 
the work of the Creator! The flowing natural stream pleases the 
eye and cleanses the air as it winds over the rocks in crystalline 
threads; while over the walks and lawn there spreads the broad 
shade of catalpa trees whose crimson-dotted silvery flowers seem 


°’The deleted section contains Herz’ comments on plans for a farewell 
concert in Philadelphia which never took place, musical trickery used in 
concert tours, and the steam calliope. 
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to be the greatest desire of the water nymphs standing in a grace- 
ful stone basin opening from the rocks where a jet of water per- 
petually plays. A gentle and indescribable harmony seems to 
pervade such almost mythological places, where the spirit dozes 
voluptuously, cradled by dreams both pleasant and melancholy at 
the same time. I was not alone when I took this walk, the memory 
of which still moves me today. I was in the company of a most 
friendly family, at whose home I passed my best evenings in Phila- 
delphia. I am going to give a short description of each member 
of this family and sketch a picture of a characteristic day for 
each, in order to show the nature of a typical family in the honest 
and inflexible state of Pennsylvania. 

This family consists of Mr. Thomas G ..., merchant, about fifty 
years old; of his wife, about thirty-five years old and in the full 
bloom of a chaste and severe beauty ; of a son of seventeen years ; 
and of twin sisters three years younger than their brother, always 
identically dressed and looking so much alike that Mr. Thomas 
G ... frequently takes Jane for Mary. The mother, of course, 
never makes a mistake about them. Women have eyes in their 
hearts which always see correctly in such cases. 

Mr. Thomas G ..., born in New York of English parents, be- 
gan his career as a merchant by being a clerk in a drygoods store. 
At twelve years of age he was entrusted with the duty of collecting 
accounts, and from a single trip he returned with ten thousand 
dollars in his pocket. At sixteen he could make signatures in the 
name of the company, and at twenty-four he had a business of his 
own. His youth had passed without his knowing any of the joys 
of youth, and his faculties were all directed toward an end from 
which he could not escape—to get rich by working. Such an organ- 
izing of life as that of this austere merchant can be counted by 
the thousands in the United States. Did there ever exist in France 
a child who was anything but a child? It is neither a criticism nor 
a commendation that I intend to make here; I state a characteristic 
fact, that is all. 

Possessor of a fortune valued at three or four million francs, 
Mr. G... has not lessened his business activities, for the reason 
that he could never modify his manner of living in the least detail. 
Even in the middle of winter he arises at dawn, drinks a cup of tea 
and leaves the sumptuous residence in which he lives in order to 
go to miserable little premises, badly furnished, poorly ventilated, 
in an immense sort of shed always blockaded by bundles of mer- 
chandise, and which he calls his office. In this wretched hovel, 
seated in a worn and tattered chair, Mr. G.. . transacts a great 
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amount of business every day, with that calm and that mental 
rectitude which is the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. Neither 
rain, nor snow, nor ice stops him. When the streets are covered 
with ice and when there is danger of breaking one’s leg, he puts 
on the soles of his shoes little devices with crampons on them, and 
thus shod he goes to his office as a soldier goes to his post or a 
priest to his church. Quite evidently, for him as for the great 
majority of American merchants, business is more than a means 
of earning money; it is a veritable ministry. 

When he reaches his office, he examines his books and puts them 
in order. In this temple of business, where his clerks always 
arrive at least an hour after he does, the air is saturated with 
austere duties, and toil turns men into ants. At nine o’clock Mr. 
G... arises from his businessman’s chair and goes to lunch at a 
restaurant frequented by other businessmen. In five minutes, that 
is, in one gulp, he eats a meal invariably composed of a piece of 
roast beef and a plate of raw cress seasoned with vinegar and 
mustard. Then he returns to his office, receives clients, reads the 
papers, visits the stock exchange, and, making a stop at the cus- 
toms, he goes back to his office to give his final directions before 
returning to his private abode, to use the English expression. He 
dines silently with his family, in a quarter of an hour, and passes 
his evenings in a little room reserved for his own use, when he 
does not go to a club of studious thinkers of which he has long 
been a member. 

The richest man in the United States, Mr. Astor of New York, 
whose fortune is something in the neighborhood of $40,000,000 
(around 200,000,000 francs) lives exactly in the same way as Mr. 
G. ...A little one-storied office, located in New York on Prince 
Street, two doors off Broadway, with iron bars which make it re- 
semble a prison cell, such is the modest asylum where he conducts 
his business. There he concerns himself personally with every- 
thing, knows each dollar which goes into his cash-box or is owed 
to him, and keeps his own books. Ordinarily he comes to the down- 
town district early in the morning in an omnibus, and is absorbed 
in his business affairs all day. He takes little exercise and gets 
virtually all of his pleasure from his business activities. He does 
not leave his office until five o’clock, when he slowly walks up 
Broadway to Lafayette Place. 

To return to Mr. Thomas G..., I said he liked to study as well 
as engage in business undertakings. Long before I knew him he 
had begun preparation of a complete statistical compendium on 
the United States from the day of its independence. He consented 
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to let me see several parts of his curious manuscript, and per- 
mitted me to use some of the figures found in this volume. 

Let us pass on to Mrs. G.... 

This lady, conforming to the customs established in Pennsyl- 
vania, arises very early in all seasons, and invariably leaves her 
bedroom clothed as formally as if she were going out. Her two 
little girls, prim, well but not ostentatiously dressed, appear a 
little later. At eight o’clock, summer or winter, breakfast is served. 
Nine times out of ten they have fried ham and eggs, with large 
cups of very thin coffee. After breakfast, the young girls take their 
books and go to school alone. 

With Jane and Mary gone, Mrs. G... ties an apron as white as 
snow around her waist and directs the servants by giving them an 
example of her own industry. Each day the house is cleaned and 
straightened out, from cellar to attic. When everything is in 
order, with a symmetry a little cold, it is true, but irreproach- 
able, Mrs. G .. . retires to her room, where she dresses a second 
time. 

Either by carriage or on foot, she goes out every afternoon 
from two to five o'clock to make calls or to run to the drygoods 
stores. In the latter she almost never has any intention of making 
a purchase, but she has twenty pieces of cloth unrolled, inspects 
entire cartons of ribbons, and tries on a dozen shawls. This man- 
ner of passing time—to the despair of the store clerks—is so 
common among American women that it has been given a name; 
it is called shopping. 

As for the younger Mr. G..., he is employed in his father’s 
business, where he works without respite from morning to night. 
After dinner he goes to a play or retires to the basement, where 
he practices on the piano or studies German. 

Such is the life of the G ... family, and such is the life of 
almost all families of businessmen in the United States, whatever 
may be their degree of wealth. 

It was with this young man that I had the opportunity of seeing 
the actor Booth’ in a play of Shakespeare’s. He had already ap- 
peared at the Drury Lane in London, and while not a Talma, a 
Kean, or a Rossi,® he struck me as talented and his performance 
was a success. Who would have thought then that one of Booth’s 
sons would become the execrable assassin of President Lincoln? 


*Junius Brutus Booth (1796-1852) was a famous Shakespearean actor 
and the father of three sons who achieved outstanding success in the theatre. 
S Francois Joseph Talma (1763-1826), Edmund Kean (1787-1833), and 
Ernesto Rossi (1829-1896) were all famous as nineteenth-century Shake- 
spearean actors. 
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Ulmann could never be easily persuaded to give up his pet 
ideas. He kept returning to the notion of arranging a political 
concert® and he was forever insisting on the good effect which 
could be produced by a triumphal march played by forty pianists. 
He harped on this scheme so often and insistently that I finally 
consented to write a piece, not for forty pianists, but for eight, 
which seemed enough to me. A concert for eight pianists playing 
on four pianos was accordingly announced, and the enthusiasm of 
the public for this new exhibition proved the good judgment of 
my shrewd manager. There were so many people in the hall when 
I came in to play that it was literally necessary to carry me in. It 
was suffocating inside, but eight pianists made the audience forget 
such things. Had there been forty of us, people might well have 
been stifled. This concert with eight pianists was my farewell 
concert in Philadelphia. . . .'° 


*Ulmann had tried unsuccessfully to interest Herz in a concert of Amer- 
ican patriotic music which was to include a grand triumphal march by Henri 
Herz, dedicated to young America and arranged for forty pianos. 

The deleted section contains Herz’ comments on the sewing machine 
and an anecdote concerning American table manners. 











THE TWENTY-SIXTH CONVENTION OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By H. Trevor Co.zourn, Secretary 


OR the first time in twenty years the Pennsylvania Historical 

Association held a convention in Philadelphia, and as James 
A. Barnes of Temple University commented in his welcoming 
address, the Association has been too long away. The twenty- 
sixth convention opened on Friday, October 18, 1957, in the 
Constitution Room of the Sheraton Hotel; the fifty-three as- 
sembled members and guests enjoyed a witty and learned talk 
entitled “Philadelphia Style in Art and Architecture.” The lec- 
turer was Professor Robert C. Smith, art historian at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who supplied some excellent colored 
slides to illustrate his review of styles. He argued that while 
Philadelphia had once enjoyed an expansiveness and elegance, 
this characteristic had largely disappeared by the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 

Shortly after this auspicious opening, the afternoon session 
convened in the Delaware Valley Suite, where two papers were 
presented. S. W. Higginbotham, Associate Editor of PENNsyL- 
VANIA History, presided over the session in the absence of S. K. 
Stevens, and first introduced Margaret and Harry Tinkom of 
the Philadelphia Historical Commission and Temple University 
respectively. They gave a dialogue about the problems of preserv- 
ing historical treasures from modern vandalism in the form of 
building projects, gas stations and parking lots, and illustrated 
general problems in a specific talk called “Historic Germantown: 
Must the Present Bury the Past?” The second paper was given 
by B. Bruce Powell, Park Archaeologist for Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park, and was entitled “Archaeology in Old 
Philadelphia.” Mr. Powell gave an interesting account of the 
varied uses of archaeology, and its methods. 

A much appreciated contribution to the social arrangements 
of the convention was the cocktail party across the hall given 
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by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Since this affair came 
at 6:00 P.M., the mood of those attending the annual dinner an 
hour and a half later in the Constitution Room was generally 
convivial. The feeling of good fellowship was sustained after 
the dinner by Professor Roy F. Nichols of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who described the first annual banquet at which 
he had also presided some twenty-five years ago.. He then 
introduced such distinguished members of the Association as 
Lawrence H. Gipson and Ross Pier Wright, who had been with 
him on the former occasion, and the new magazine editor, John 
M. Coleman. The speakers for the evening were Philip S. Klein, 
retiring President of the Association, and William J. Stevens, 
Jr., Assistant Managing Editor of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Dr. Klein also risked some reminiscing, and then turned to the 
future of the organization. He noted with regret the lack of 
attention given to more recent (post-1865) Pennsylvania history, 
and stressed the need to attract new members from the ranks 
of the later arrivals to the state, since these were the people with 
the greatest need for knowledge of their new home. Mr. Stevens 
discussed “The Influence of the Post on American Journalism,” 
in the course of which he touched on the question of the con- 
tinuity of the Post, and the contribution of Cyrus Curtis in re- 
establishing the magazine on a firm and popular basis. 

The annual business meeting of the Association took place the 
next morning at 9:00 A.M. in the Connie Mack Room of the 
hotel. Included in the business transacted was the reading and 
approval of the secretary’s and treasurer’s reports, the adoption 
of the budget for 1958, the acceptance of the Publication Com- 
mittee’s report (with considerable discussion of future plans), 
and a series of resolutions, The resolutions expressed the Asso- 
ciation’s appreciation for the fine work of Paul A. W. Wallace, 
who had resigned the editorship of PENNSYLVANIA History to 
take a position with the State Historical Commission; apprecia- 
tion for the secretarial work of Robert K. Murray, who was 
not seeking re-election; and thanks to the local institutions which 
had sponsored the meeting, namely Beaver College, Bryn Mawr 
College, Haverford College, the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, Swarthmore College, 
Temple University, and the University of Pennsylvania. Other 
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resolutions thanked James A. Barnes and the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee, and R. Norris Williams and the Program 
Committee. The Association also noted its regret at the passing 
of Professor Arthur C. Bining, one of its founders, and the death 
of Mrs. Elinor Shafer Barnes, “who gave unstintingly of her 
time and labor in promoting the objectives of the organization.” 

The outgoing President, Philip S. Klein, commented on the good 
work of the membership campaign, which had brought in 150 
new members to the Association. Dr. Klein also reviewed the 
editorial assignments, which were approved by the Council, and 
noted that the annual dues would rise to $5.00 as of January 1, 
1958. It was announced that the 1958 convention would take 
place at the Hotel Webster Hall in Pittsburgh. William A. Russ 
introduced the report of the Nominating Committee with some 
remarks on the need for young men as well as for suitable 
geographical distribution. Ralph W. Cordier was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association, Melville Boyer was elected Vice Presi- 
dent, and Homer T. Rosenberger, R. Norris Williams, Stanton 
Belfour, and James Kehl were elected to the Council for the 
term 1957-60. Ross Pier Wright was elected to another term 
as Treasurer, and H. Trevor Colbourn succeeded Robert K. 
Murray as Secretary of the Association. 


The Saturday morning session that followed in the Delaware 
Valley Suite enjoyed two papers of unusual distinction. Lois 
Given presided, and introduced Edwin Wolf, 2nd, Librarian of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia, who explained that “Li- 
braries Do Not Earn Degrees.” He noted the unreasonable de- 
mands made on librarians by unprepared scholars, and urged 
the need for mutual understanding and patience. John H. Powell 
discussed “The National Scourge: Cholera, 1832,” and said “it 
is not lack of knowledge that causes epidemics, it is lack of con- 
cern.” There was a lively discussion of both subjects before the 
meeting adjourned for lunch. 

Paul A. W. Wallace presided over the subsequent meeting, 
when Thomas C. Cochran of the University of Pennsylvania gave 
a paper concerning the rise of managerial enterprise in which 
he pointed to an increasing shift in interest on the part of man- 
agement from pure profits to a welfare philosophy, comparable 
to that of the welfare state. George W. Taylor, labor consultant 
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and Professor of Labor Relations at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, presented the final paper of the session and of the con- 
vention. Dr. Taylor suggested that collective bargaining must 
succeed, that labor must develop responsibility, or the govern- 
ment must intervene in labor disputes. The audience expressed 
its warm appreciation of the speakers, and the convention was 
adjourned. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccInsoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Miss Margaret McMillan was speaker before the Adams County 
Historical Society at its meetings on October 1 and November 5. 
She discussed the Evergreen Cemetery and Mrs. Peter Thorn, 
who occupied the cemetery lodge during the Battle of Gettysburg. 
Jacob M. Sheads discussed “A Historic House on the Seminary 
Campus” at the December meeting. 


The Society of Architectural Historians has begun the issuance 
of a quarterly newsletter to supplement the Journal. The news- 
letter will serve as a clearinghouse for information of interest to 
the members. 


The Berks County Historical Society held its annual pilgrimage 
on October 5, visiting an old manor house near Coventryville, the 
Brownback Evangelical and Reformed Church, the Seven Stars 
Hotel, and the Valley Forge Chapel. On October 17, 1957, the 
Society heard a lecture on “Lafayette’s American Career,” by 
Professor Albert W. Gendevien of Lafayette College. This was 
the Society’s observance of the bicentenary of Lafayette’s birth. 
The lecture meeting on November 14 heard James G. Penny- 
packer speak on “Selling Antiques in Berks County” and Charles 
C. Wolfe on “The Glassware of Baron Stiegel.” 


“Reminiscences at a Railroad Station” was the topic of the 
Reverend Ralph T. Wolfgang at the October 3 meeting of the 
Blair County Historical Society. Successful archaeological investi- 
gations of the Allegheny Portage Railroad have produced a num- 
ber of articles needed for the restoration of a portion of the tracks 
as an exhibit on the grounds of the Baker Mansion, headquarters 
of the Society. 


At its meeting on September 27, the Bradford County His- 
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torical Society heard an address on “Timothy Murphy, Rifleman.” 
The speaker at its public meeting on October 31 was Common- 
wealth Secretary of Agriculture William L. Henning. Director 
Leo Wilt has been working with a committee of the county’s social 
studies teachers to incorporate Bradford County history into the 
school courses in Pennsylvania history. 


The autumn meeting of the Bucks County Historical Society 
was held at George School on September 28, 1957. Howard M. 
Buckman spoke on “The Quaker Walk at George School,” George 
A. Walton on “Memoirs of Edward Hicks,” and Edward R. 
Barnsley on “The Edward Hicks Painting of Niagara Falls.” At 
a special meeting held on November 1 at the Society auditorium 
in Doylestown, the speaker was Mrs. Olive G. Zehner, consulting 
curator of Ephrata Cloister, who gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The Pennsylvania Way of Life.” 


Dr. Kenneth C. Slagle of West Chester State Teachers College 
spoke on “The Phillips Collection” before the September 17 meet- 
ing of the Chester County Historical Society held in the college 
library. The meeting on October 15 heard and saw an illustrated 
lecture on “Valley Forge Park Today” by George V. Robinson, 
Jr. “Lighting Colonial Homes” was the topic of David A. Robb, 
who illustrated his talk with lighting devices from his own collec- 
tion, at the November 15 meeting of the Society. The Christmas 
Party meeting on December 17 was centered around the theme 
of “Whittier in Chester County.” The Society is planning to con- 
tinue its program of suggesting research topics to the members. 


John H. Witthoft, chief curator of the Pennsylvania State 
Museum, spoke before the Columbia County Historical Society on 
November 14 on “The Indians of the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna River.” Mr. Witthoft also aided the Society in arranging 
and classifying its Indian artifacts. 


The Crawford County Historical Society on September 19 heard 
William Monnie speak on the “History of the Conneaut Lake 
Area.” Dr. F. F. Seely of Allegheny College addressed the Society 
on October 24 on “Place Names in Crawford County.” Miss Sara 
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Flaugh spoke on the birds of northwestern Pennsylvania at the 
meeting on November 21. 


Members of the Dauphin County Historical Society took part 
in the Chester County Day Pilgrimage on October 5 and in the 
Lancaster County Day Pilgrimage on October 19. The speaker at 
the regular meeting on October 21 was Eugene E. Miller, who 
discussed the “History of Football in Dauphin County.” 


Dr. Amandus Johnson was the featured speaker of the Delaware 
County Historical Society at its annual meeting on October 17. 
His topic was “William Penn and the Swedes.” The Society had 
a full program of activities to commemorate the 275th anniversary 
of Penn’s landing. 


The Erie County Historical Society met on September 14 at 
Lake City with the organizing committee of the Elk Creek Valley 
Society. They heard four brief talks on “The History of Girard, 
Lake City, and Elk Creek Valley,” by Lindley McClelland, George 
Kibler, Frank McCarty, and Dallas Smith. After lunch the mem- 
bers of the Society made a pilgrimage through this area. 


The Historical Society of Frankford has recently acquired a col- 
lection of Lincolniana from the late J. Friend Lodge. 


The Friends Historical Association held its annual meeting in 
Philadelphia on November 25, 1957. The meeting commemorated 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
E. Sculley Bradley spoke on “Whittier—Poet of Purpose,” J. Wel- 
fred Holmes on “Whittier as a Social Reformer,” and C. Marshall 
Taylor on “Opportunities for Research.” 


The Fall Tour of the Germantown Historical Society on Oc- 
tober 12 visited Ephrata Cloister, the Pennsylvania Farm Museum 
of Landis Valley, and Wheatland in Lancaster. At the business 
meeting of the Society on October 24, all the existing officers 
were re-elected. The lecture meetings were begun on November 21, 
when John Cummings, curator of the Bucks County Historical 
Society, spoke on “Slat-Back Chairs.” 
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The History Round Table of Pennsylvania State University 
held its first meeting of the year on October 8. The varied program 
included a film on World War II, a talk by Professor Clark 
Spence on “The Indian Frontiers,” and a talk by Professor Jo- 
seph Dahmus on “Herodotus and Thucydides.” 


The Buena Vista iron furnace in Indiana County has been 
presented to the Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana 
County by the Vintondale Collieries. The gift was announced at 
the Society dinner held at Brush Valley on October 11. The So- 
ciety sponsored a genealogical workshop on November 1. 


The Juniata County Historical Society heard an address by 
Brown Fry of Mifflintown in October on “Chief Justice Sterrett 
of Pennsylvania.” The Society held its historical tour of the 
county on November 9. 


Colonel Arthur S. Collins, Jr., presented “The Story of Carlisle 
Rarracks” before the September 19 meeting of the Keystonians 
in Lemoyne. On October 17 Bayard H. Roberts discussed the 
“Beginnings and Development of the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 


The annual meeting of the King of Prussia Historical Society 
was held at the Baptist Church in the Valley on October 7. The 
Society made its tour of historic homes on October 19. It is 
planning the publication of a special cookbook in the near future. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society is revising its card 
catalog and has begun a project for the calendaring of its man- 
uscripts. Its museum committee is constructing a set of model 
rooms and a diorama of county history. The speaker at the No- 
vember meeting was M. L. Heisey, who talked on “The Trials 
of a Genealogist.” 


The Lebanon County Historical Society held a tour on October 
5 which included visits to Hopewell Village, Daniel Boone Home- 
stead, and Pottsgrove. 


Members of the Lehigh County Historical Society made their 
annual pilgrimage on October 19, visiting the Chester County His- 
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torical Society, Brandywine Battlefield, Birmingham Friends 
Meetinghouse, and the 1704 House. 


Miss Marguerita Phillips addressed the Lower Merion His- 
torical Society on October 28 on the subject of a “Vanishing 
Skill,” illustrated by demonstrations of spinning techniques. 


The Mercer County Historical Society held its annual anni- 
versary dinner on October 12. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society has continued its active 
program of publications. It has reprinted the song, “The Blue 
Juniata,” written by Mrs. Marion Dix Sumner over a hundred 
years ago. This work was published as a poem in one of the 
famous McGuffey readers. A revised version of The Genesis of 
Mifflin County, originally printed in 1939, has just been issued. 
It includes maps and illustrations not found in the first printing. 
Also published is a booklet of twenty-eight pages, Two Hundred 
Years: A Chronological List of Events in the History of Mifflin 
County. Members of the Society have recently completed copying 
the county tax lists for 1790 and intend to compile a list of heads 
of families by townships for that year. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County sponsored a 
tour on October 5, which included visits to the Lancaster County 
Historical Society, Wheatland, and the Pennsylvania Farm 
Museum of Landis Valley. The fall meeting of the Society was 
held in Norristown on November 16, with Judge Harold G. 
Knight, retiring president judge of Montgomery County, speaking 
on changes in the administration of justice during the past thirty 
years. 


Dr. T. Kenneth Wood, editor of the Muncy Historical Society 
and Museum of History publication, Now and Then, has retired 
from his editorial duties because of illness. He has been succeeded 
by Marshall R. Anspach. The publication was begun in 1868, con- 
tinued at intervals until 1889, and then revived by Dr. Wood in 
1929 as a private publication. It became the official publication of 
the Society in January, 1937. Speakers and their topics for the 
recent meetings of the Society were: October 18, Paul G. Gil- 
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more, “Third Party Movements and Independent Political Figures 
in Lycoming County”; November 15, Dan B. Little, Jr., “Major 
Samuel Bryan of Bryantown”; and December 13, Dr. Harold L. 
Tonkin, “A Motor Tour Through Rural England Including a 
Visit to the Home of a Well-Known Porcelain Collector.” 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety heard an address on November 6 by David Taylor on 
“Lesser Known Aspects of the Revolution.” 


The Reverend L. G. Shannon spoke on “The Story of the Early 
Lutheran Churches of Our Area” at the October 11 meeting of 
the Northumberland County Historical Society. The Society 
meeting on November 8 was held in the Priestley house and heard 
a talk by Charles F. Snyder on the history of the house. 


The Old York Road Historical Society made a pilgrimage on 
October 19 to Stenton and Wakefield, two of the Logan family 
houses. On November 13, the Society heard an address by Dr. 
Robert May on “Why Preserve the Past?” 


The 67th Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania German Society 
was held at Scottdale, Pennsylvania, on October 11 and 12, 1957, 
in collaboration with the autumn meeting of the Westmoreland- 
Fayette Historical Society. Open house was held the afternoon 
of October 11 at the headquarters of the local society. In the eve- 
ning Dr. Ralph Charles Wood, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
German Folklore Society, spoke on “Pennsylvania German In- 
fluence in Western Pennsylvania,” and a program of folk music 
was presented by Professors W. E. Boyer and A. F. Buffington 
of Pennsylvania State University. Saturday morning the members 
of the Society toured the plant of the Mennonite Publishing Com- 
pany, attended a memorial service for the late Edward Yoder, 
and held the annual business session. This was followed by a his- 
torical session, which heard Dean Harold S. Bender of Goshen 
College Biblical Seminary speak on “Mennonites in American 
History and Literature.” At the luncheon meeting, presided over 
by Homer T. Rosenberger, the 1957 Citation of Merit was 
awarded to Dean Bender. 
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The Pennsylvania Historical Junto in Washington, D. C., met 
at the Conference Room of the National Archives on October 18 
and heard Stanley S. Wohl speak on “Early Silversmithing in 
Pennsylvania.” The meeting on November 15 was addressed by 
Dean William L. Turner of George Washington University on 
“The Charity School, the Academy, and the College of Colonial 
Philadelphia.” 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania commemorated the 
275th anniversary of William Penn’s arrival in Pennsylvania by 
unveiling the recently purchased Francis Place pastels of William 
and Hannah Penn on October 26. The unveiling was done by Sir 
Harold Caccia, British ambassador to the United States. The 
Society has recently made a number of improvements in the 
ground-floor lobby and hallway and has installed new lighting and 
air conditioning in the second-floor book stacks. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia has instituted a num- 
ber of Saturday excursions for its members. During October and 
November, visits were made to the Sullivan Memorial Library at 
Temple University, the Ukrainian Cathedral Church of St. Vlad- 
imir, historic buildings in Germantown, and the Moore Institute 
of Art, Science, and Industry. At a meeting on October 15 at the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Dentistry, Margaret Gayley 
Palmer spoke on “Thomas W. Evans and His Connection with 
the University.” Dr. Joseph S. Hepburn of the Franklin Institute 
spoke to the November 19 meeting at the Atwater Kent Museum. 
His topic was “Kensington at the Turn of the Century, with Notes 
on Its Earlier History.” 


The Philadelphia Society for the Preservation of Landmarks has 
begun the restoration of the Wister House, “Grumblethorpe,” in 
Germantown. 


The Potter County Historical Society was host to the historical 
societies of Cameron and McKean counties on September 4 in its 
new headquarters in Coudersport. The members and guests saw a 
film of the last raft on the Susquehanna, shown by Willard 
Hauber, with a narrative by Bernard Ashcraft. At the Society’s 
meeting on October 25, it was announced that the Society had 
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acquired and furnished its new quarters for some $10,000 and 
paid for the whole of it over the past four years. 


Dr. Robert D. May of the King of Prussia Historical Society 
spoke on “Historic Conservation in the Valley Forge Area” before 
the fall meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society on Sep- 
tember 30. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society held its first Founders’ 
Day program on October 11, 1957, at Philadelphia. Professor 
Leonard W. Labaree of Yale spoke on “Franklin and the Presby- 
terians.” The Society made its first annual Distinguished Service 
Award to Dr. Maurice W. Armstrong, professor of history at 
Ursinus College, for his recent book of source readings, The 
Presbyterian Enterprise, and for other research. The Society’s 
board of directors has voted to undertake a long-range program 
for the publication of fifty monographs by competent historians 
to cover 250 years of organized Presbyterianism in America. The 
total project will cost $100,000. Several of the monographs relate 
to Pennsylvania. 


The Radnor Historical Society made a pilgrimage to New 
Castle, Delaware, in October. Its November 10 meeting was a 
tea featuring a photographic display on the history of Radnor 
Township. 


M. E. Ditty of Shamokin Dam spoke before the Snyder County 
Historical Society in Selinsgrove on September 20, explaining 
“The Art of Taxidermy.” The October 7 meeting held in Trinity 
Evangelical Lutheran Church honored the church and Susquehanna 
University on the one hundredth anniversary of the meeting of 
theological classes. The speaker was Dr. Arthur H. Wilson of 
Susquehanna University, who spoke on “The Early Influence of 
the College Church upon the Church College.” 


The Susquehanna County Historical Society and Free Library 
Association held dedication ceremonies on November 7 for its 
new $48,000 annex. Speakers for the occasion included Ernest E. 
Doerschuk, Jr., director of extension work, Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary, Dayton L. Birchard, president of the Association, Dr. S. K. 
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Stevens, executive director of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, and Miss Erma Hefferan, recording secre- 
tary of the Association. 


The Swedish Colonial Society and the American Swedish His- 
torical Foundation had a dinner on October 28 at the Union 
League in Philadelphia, honoring Dr. Amandus Johnson on the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday. Samuel B. Sturgis, governor 
of the Swedish Colonial Society, presided, and the address was 
delivered by Frank W. Melvin, honorary governor of the Society 
and chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission. A bust of Dr. Johnson by Charles Rudy was presented 
to the American Swedish Historical Foundation by Maurice A. 
Hogeland, Swedish consul at Philadelphia. The 265 guests in- 
cluded Swedish Ambassador H. E. Erik Carlsson Boheman and 
Finnish Ambassador H. E. Johan Nykopp. 


The Tioga County Historical Society’s fall meeting was held 
on October 17 at the Elkland Public Library. Mrs. E. A. L. 
Glover read a paper by Mr. Glover on “Silas Billings, Pioneer 
Lumberman.” 


A display at the Tioga Point Museum at Athens during the 
summer and fall commemorated the bicentenary of Lafayette’s 
birth. The display centered about two Lafayette letters relating 
to the settlement of Pennsylvania by Franco-Swiss emigrants. 


The Tri-State Historical Society celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary on October 19, 1957, with a dinner meeting at Naaman’s- 
on-the-Delaware, Claymont, Delaware. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society is making plans for a cam- 
paign to raise a million dollars for a new museum and auditorium. 
Renovations are now underway for the opening of the new Martha 
Washington Gallery. The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Society pro- 
vided funds to send several members to the Institute on Pennsyl- 
vania Life and Culture at Pennsylvania State University and to 
the course in Historic-House Keeping at Cooperstown. A new 
reference library is being developed for use of the members and 
the fifty-one hostess-guides, who serve on a voluntary basis. 
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The Warren County Historical Society, in cooperation with 
Radio Station WNAE, has been giving a weekly history hour each 
Thursday since last July. The Society made a tour to the 
Chautauqua County Historical Society at Westfield, New York, 
on August 18. 


Earle W. Newton, director of the Bureau of Museums, Historic 
Sites, and Properties of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, delivered the first lecture of the 1957-1958 season 
before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 
22. His topic was “Preserving Our American Heritage.” The 
second lecturer was Aims C. Coney, Pittsburgh descendant of John 
Coney of Boston, who spoke November 12 on “Colonial Amer- 
ican Silver.” On December 9 Robert D. Christie, director of the 
Society, spoke on “Washington and the Background of the Cen- 
tennial.” 


The Wyoming Archaeological Society was organized at Wilkes- 
Barre on November 1, 1957, at the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society building. It will hold its regular meetings in 
the Historical Society’s headquarters. 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society has begun a 
most significant project in cooperation with the Wilkes-Barre Pub- 
lishing Company. Over the next fifteen years, the two organizations 
will undertake to microfilm all the local daily newspaper files 
from 1890 to the present. An estimated 750,000 pages will be 
filmed. Positive prints will not be purchased until completion of 
the project. The Society reports that 4,600 visitors saw its exhibit 
on “Hill Climb and Motoring,” which was terminated in October. 
The present exhibit on “The History of Toys” is based largely on 
the private collection of A. J. Koveleski of Scranton. Plans are 
being made for celebration of the Society’s centennial in February. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Members of the Association were saddened to learn of the death 
on September 30, 1957, of Arthur C. Bining, former president of 
the Association and the first editor of PENNSYLVANIA HIstTory. 
Dr. Bining, who was born in Wales in 1893, came to the United 
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States in 1911, and worked with the steel industry until 1922. He 
then attended the University of Pennsylvania and Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, receiving bachelor’s degrees from these institu- 
tions. He completed his doctoral work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1932 and was a member of the faculty there from 1929 
until his death. Author of a number of studies on the iron and 
steel industry of Pennsylvania, Dr. Bining likewise wrote text- 
books in American history. 


Miss Corona E. Kearns, cataloger with the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, died on September 6, 1957, after twenty-seven 
years with the Society. 


John L. Morrison, retired publisher of the Greenville Argus- 
Record and vice president of the Mercer County Historical So- 
ciety, died on November 20, 1957, at the age of eighty-seven. 


Frederick Lawton of the history staff of Penn Hall Junior Col- 
lege and Preparatory School has resigned to accept a position with 
the Department of State in Washington, D. C. 


Robert Frick, former director of Kenmore Plantation, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, has joined the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission as a field museum curator for the various 
historic properties maintained by the Commission. Wallace F. 
Workmaster, graduate assistant at Pennsylvania State University 
and member of the Council of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed a historian with the Commission with 
particular responsibility for its public informational activities. 


Pennsylvanians who took part in the programs of the annual 
meetings of the Society of American Archivists and the American 
Association of State and Local History at Columbus, Ohio, No- 
vember 2-6, included Charles E. Hughes, Jr., of the Philadelphia 
City Archives, Roy F. Nichols, dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, University of Pennsylvania, and Anthony N. B. 
Garvan of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Authors Club of Pittsburgh on October 21 held a dinner 
in honor of Frank C. Harper, whose book, Pittsburgh, Forge of 
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the Universe, has just been published. Among his other books, 
Mr. Harper is also author of Pittsburgh of Today: Its Resources 
and People, published in 1931. 


A collection of some five hundred items, including books, diaries, 
letters, glass photographic negatives, and other material was dis- 
covered this summer by Dr. Howard Hinde of the biology staff 
of Grove City College in the attic of his home. The material evi- 
dently belonged to Captain John P. Barr of Company L, Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, during the Civil War. Among the items is Barr’s 
war diary and a number of personal diaries. 


Old St. George’s in Philadelphia, oldest Methodist church, 
celebrated its 190th year in November. A full week of anniversary 
services was held from November 19 to November 24, and the 
church was host to the Colonial Philadelphia Historical Society 
on November 14. The speaker on this occasion was Frank W. 
Melvin, chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. 


A Roman Catholic museum has been opened recently at Bally, 
Berks County, site of the first Catholic parish school in the original 
thirteen states and of the third oldest Catholic church in Pennsyl- 
vania. Classes were organized in 1741 by Father Joseph Schneider, 
a German Jesuit, and the first chapel, then known as St. Paul’s, 
was built in 1743. Father Schneider was buried in the church. 


The Free Library of Philadelphia commemorated the 275th 
anniversary of Penn’s landing with a special exhibit in October 
and November. The J. Welles Henderson Collection on the port 
of Philadelphia, the finest private collection of the subject, was 
displayed to illustrate the history of the port through its nearly 
three centuries of existence. Also on display was a William Penn 
Bible, inscribed by Penn in 1705 to his son John. This was re- 
cently acquired by the Free Library through purchase. 


A feature of the convention of the National Council for Social 
Studies held in Pittsburgh in November was the “Historama” on 
display at the Buhl Planetarium. The Historama was a project 
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originated by five social studies councils in the Pittsburgh area 
two years ago. It presents historical exhibits prepared by students 
in the schools of western Pennsylvania. The project has been 
most successful. The theme this year was “Pittsburgh in a Chang- 
ing World.” 


The Library Company of Philadelphia has recently announced 
that it is receiving applications for its Fellowship in American 
Studies for 1958-1959. The stipend is $5,000 for the academic 
year, and the successful candidate will be expected to reside in or 
near Philadelphia during the period of the grant. Applications, 
including a personal history, three letters of recommendation, and 
an outline of the proposed research project, must be submitted 
by March 1, 1958, to the Library Company of Philadelphia, Broad 
and Christian Streets, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. The holder 
of the fellowship for 1957-1958 is H. Trevor Colbourn of Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


The Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation in concert with the 
University of Delaware is providing two Fellowships of $1,800 
each in American history for candidates for the M.A. degree. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to the Dean of 
the School of Graduate Studies, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. 


Gettysburg College closed the celebration of its 125th anni- 
versary with a highly successful and well-attended conference on 
the Civil War held at the college on November 17-19, 1957. 
Centering about the theme of “An Emergent New America,” the 
conference under the direction of Allan Nevins of Columbia Uni- 
versity sought to call attention to the war’s economic, social, 
administrative, and literary aspects, which have been largely 
neglected. 

The program began on Sunday afternoon with a tour of the 
battlefield, conducted by Frederick Tilberg, historian of Gettys- 
burg National Military Park. In the evening Professor Nevins 
spoke on “The Transition from an Unorganized to an Organized 
Nation.” Bruce Catton spoke briefly on the meaning of the war 
to present-day citizens. 
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The Monday sessions included a bus tour in the morning over 
the route of Lee’s retreat and two lectures. In the afternoon 
John Kenneth Galbraith of Harvard spoke of “The Impact of the 
War on the American Economy.” Bayrd Still of New York Uni- 
versity led the discussion. In the evening Daniel Aaron of Smith 
College read a paper on “The Civil War and American Literature,” 
with Robert Spiller of the University of Pennsylvania acting as 
chairman of the discussion. 

Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania addressed the 
conference Tuesday morning on “Political Behavior in the Civil 
War.” Frank E. Vandiver of Rice Institute conducted the dis- 
cussion. Clyde C. Walton, state historian of Illinois, spoke at 
afternoon ceremonies in commemoration of the 94th anniversary 
of the Gettysburg Address. Later in the afternoon David Donald 
of Columbia University talked on “The Southerner as a Fighting 
Man,” with Professor Vandiver leading the discussion. The final 
session heard C. Vann Woodward of Johns Hopkins University 
speak on “The Third War Aim.” John Hope Franklin of Brooklyn 
College conducted the discussion. This was followed by a panel 
discussion summarizing the results of the conference. Members 
of the panel were Professor Nevins, Mr. Walton, Professor 
Franklin, and Professor J. Merton England, managing editor of 
the Journal of Southern History. 

Other consultants not previously mentioned were: Eric Gold- 
man of Princeton, Wood Gray of George Washington University, 
Earl Schenk Miers, Ralph G. Newman, Carl Haverlin and James 
W. Livingood. 

Robert Fortenbaugh of Gettysburg College was in charge of 
local arrangements, and Professors Robert L. Bloom, Basil L. 
Crapster, Charles H. Glatfelter, and Harold A. Dunkelberger of 
the college faculty presided over sessions. 
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Joseph Reed, A Moderate in the American Revolution. By John F. Roche. 
[Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 595.] (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. Pp. 298. $5.50.) 


Joseph Reed was a moderate in the Revolutionary era. That is to say, 
he did not find the developing break with the home country easy to accept, 
and sought to prevent it by conciliation. Yet when the die was cast, no one 
was more earnest and active in embracing the patriot cause. Some there 
were in this period who found in the parting from Great Britain no real 
severance of cherished bonds. For men like Reed, it represented the loss 
of much more than simply a joint inheritance of language and culture. He 
had acquired stronger loyalties through study at the Inns of Court in 
London and by winning as his wife a girl born and reared in the English 
homeland. Indeed, at one stage of his life, Reed took steps to establish him- 
self permanently in England. Only an unexpected development in the 
affairs of his family caused him to abandon the idea and return to America. 

Although a native of Trenton, New Jersey, Reed settled his family in 
Philadelphia. As a lawyer in the Quaker City, he rose almost at once to a 
position of eminence. We have the word of John Adams that by the eve 
of the Revolution, Reed was at the head of his profession in the city. His 
initial efforts to stem the rising tide of hostility in imperial-colonial rela- 
tionships took place between December, 1773, and February, 1775. In this 
period he bombarded Lord Dartmouth, newly appointed Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, with a series of letters interpreting the colonial reaction 
to Whitehali’s policies. He hoped by means of this correspondence to help 
resolve the existing difficulties. It was his belief that the Colonial Secretary 
was receiving prejudiced and false information about conditions in the 
colonies. He proposed to correct this in the interest of harmony. 

With the failure of all attempts at reconciliation and the onset of war, 
Reed found himself engulfed in the struggle. It was to be his lot to serve 
the cause in a variety of capacities. As General Washington’s confidential 
secretary during the early stages of the conflict he contributed to the efficient 
operation of the commander-in-chief’s office. Later, during the Trenton- 
Princeton campaigns, while holding the post of adjutant-general, his knowl- 
edge of the terrain prepared the way for the brilliant stroke by which 
Washington achieved his notable victories. Although high military office 
was now within his grasp, Reed chose not to accept it. This decision, how- 
ever, did not close out his military activities. He saw considerable service 
in the campaigns of 1777, 1778, 1779, and 1780, but as a volunteer without 
commission. 
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Sandwiched between Reed’s military services was considerable activity on 
the state political level. Beginning in 1778, this became his chief concern. 
Elected to the presidency of the Executive Council of the State of Penn- 
sylvania in that year, he undertook again the role of conciliator. The state 
constitution, adopted in 1776, had been the object of bitter attack by the 
conservative element in the commonwealth since its inception. By this 
instrument of government the democratic elements within the province had 
achieved the most dramatic and far-reaching internal revolution the war 
produced. Partisan strife, as a consequence, had reached a dangerous level. 
To Reed and others, the patriot cause itself in Pennsylvania seemed in 
danger of collapse. In the succeeding three years, during which time he 
retained the presidency of the state, he sought to prevent this. 

Reed had often avoided taking sides in political controversy in the 
interest of compromise, but now he was forced to identify himself with 
the so-called Constitutional Party. Thereafter he became the Party’s 
acknowledged standard-bearer. It was this situation that brought upon 
him perhaps the most painful experience of his life—charges of wavering 
in his support of the Revolutionary cause at one of its most critical 
moments. Reed’s political opponents hurled this accusation at him in the 
hope that by destroying his reputation they would simultaneously under- 
mine the strength of the Party he led. Unhappily, his last years—he died 
in 1785—were marred by enforced efforts to defend himself against these 
unjust charges of tainted loyalty. 

Joseph Reed’s story is not the story of a fiery radical, emotionally 
charged by Britain’s alleged tyranny, and quick to identify himself with 
extreme measures. Rather was he of the group that treasured the over- 
seas connection and only slowly came to a full acceptance of the need 
for breaking it. There must have been many like him in the patriot 
ranks. Most of them will undoubtedly remain anonymous, for few have 
left such complete records of their views as Joseph Reed. Mr. Roche, in 
describing Reed’s decision to cast his lot with the popular cause, has 
performed a real historical service. He has illuminated an aspect of the 
Revolutionary movement about which we know all too little. 
Muhlenberg College Victor L. JoHNson 


Errand Into the Wilderness. By Perry Miller. (Cambridge: The Belknap 
Press of the Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 244. $4.75.) 


For two decades, since The New England Mind, The Seventeenth Cen- 
tury was published, Perry Miller’s star has been a guiding one in New 
England studies, and in recent years his mounting work has transcended 
regional significance. Yet it is startling, after three stout histories and 
three or four other volumes, that such a book as Errand Into the 
Wilderness—a slender volume of reprinted “pieces” as he calls them, 
essays and addresses dated from 1931 to 1955—should be the publication 
to clarify suddenly the larger bearing of his work. For the many there 
must be who know his scholarship only by reputation or by a little 
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sampling, this new book may be recommended either as an introduction, 
or as a considerable representation, of the author’s cumulative effort. 

Here, as in no previous single volume, Miller follows phases of New 
England thought through a long span of time, from Puritan theology in 
the making in Elizabethan England to Transcendentalism in Concord just 
before the Civil War. The author also ventures outside his familiar region. 
In one chapter he discusses the spirit of early Virginia. In another, “Nature 
and the National Ego,” he discusses an important factor in the nationalistic 
expression of the generation before Sumter, the period covered last year 
in The Raven and the Whale. 

One of Miller’s devices is the insertion of a few pages of introductory 
comment before each chapter. This ties the book together, and makes 
for uncommonly personal communication. In conversations with himself, 
the writer sometimes says what his first intention was in writing the 
piece, confesses the degree to which his point of view has changed since 
writing, and occasionally tells how readers have misunderstood what he 
said. The text of the chapters has been revised a little here and there, but 
mainly the original version has been permitted to stand. 

As early as when he was a graduate student at Harvard, Miller began 
the publication of trial balloons of research and writing a couple of years 
before the book for which the research had been done had been fully 
written. Thus the earliest essay here reproduced, “Thomas Hooker and 
the Democracy of Connecticut,” which first appeared in The New Eng- 
land Quarterly, not only explains how the principles of early government 
in Connecticut were essentially like those of the Massachusetts “theocracy” 
(Miller employs this controversial term), but it states the main ideas 
which Miller later developed in his distinguished first monograph, 
Orthodoxy in Massachusetts. Likewise the reprinting of the 1935 essay 
on “The Marrow of Puritan Divinity” makes conveniently available 
Miller’s first, most compact, and most readable account of the covenant 
theology, the Puritans’ special and considerably modified brand of Calvin- 
ism. This essay also gives us the core of his best known, but over- 
extended and difficult work, The New England Mind, The Seventeenth 
Century. The present editing of old materials, and the stating of their 
coherence, may bear the same relationship to the large-scale work on the 
history of American thought, which Miller is reported to be undertaking, 
as these essays had to the books which followed them. 

Some readers will notice that Miller is, much more than they may 
have suspected, preoccupied with F. J. Turner. The wilderness is to him 
a mighty metaphor, a figure of speech which has engaged American 
thought and affected it deeply; it is not, as it was to Turner, a condition 
which forced home a set of governing processes in American history and 
which determined the national character. “Form controls matter,” Miller 
believes, rather than the other way round. “I have been compelled to 
insist that the mind of man is the basic factor in history.” This is heady 
doctrine; it is a modern Puritanism which substitutes the mind of man 
for the mind of God. It is the more welcome because so frequently his- 
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torians of the intellect in America have been environmentalist in their 
interpretations. 

Remembering a plea Miller recently made for understanding American 
thought as always multiform, always pluralistic, I must be tentative when 
I object to just one phase of the argument in this volume. He tells us 
that he first chose to study the Puritans because they offered a certain 
unity, a more coherent tradition than that of other early Americans. 
Searching always for tradition, and for national meaning, Miller assumes, 
as of a century and more ago, the existence of a “national ego.” He 
asserts that “nature versus civilization” was “the theme, the American 
theme,” of that period. I question whether “ego” is not an overwhelming 
exaggeration, a figure of speech which imputes a coherence which did not 
exist, even half a century ago. 

Win or lose on that point, I would ask further: though “nature versus 
civilization” was unquestionably a great theme, let us agree the theme 
of American literary expression, was it ever the great question of Amer- 
ican thought? I believe that the metaphor obscures where it might il- 
luminate the moral feeling of a century and more ago. At that time was 
not civilization versus justice—justice in the sense of the right of self- 
realization, a sense which connected alike with ideas of freedom, of equality, 
and of harmony and of regional autonomy, and which was not altogether 
different from the intuition of salvation once entertained by Puritan be- 
lievers in the covenants—the truer and deeper question? Was not con- 
cern for justice, under God or under nature, among America’s many 
varieties and locations of men, in the common background of our historic 
anxieties? Was not hope for justice the common impulse of the mighty 
dreams? 

The Johns Hopkins University Cuartes A. BARKER 


Eli Whitney and the Birth of American Technology. By Constance McL. 
Green. [Oscar Handlin, ed., The Library of American Biography.] 
(Boston and Toronto: Little, Brown and Company, 1956. Pp. 215. 
$3.50.) 


This is the second scholarly life of Eli Whitney to appear in recent 
years, the first having been Jeannette Mirsky and Allan Nevins’ The 
World of Eli Whitney (1952). Mrs. Green’s book constitutes a volume in 
The Library of American Biography and in accordance with the purpose 
of that series it emphasizes what the biographer considers the most im- 
portant contributions of Whitney to the United States, and his inter- 
actions with the society of his time. 

As the title of her book indicates, Mrs. Green considers Whitney’s 
greatest bequest to his nation to have been his pioneer work in the de- 
velopment of machine tools, which could counteract the scarcity of skilled 
labor in the early Republic and which could turn out standardized, inter- 
changeable parts. In other words, Whitney’s inventions contributed to the 
development of mass production techniques based on an improved tech- 
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nology. Although Mrs. Green devotes ample space to Whitney’s invention 
of the cotton gin, she properly emphasizes the industrial undertaking in 
which he was absorbed during most of his career, but which, nevertheless, 
has been largely neglected by the writers of our standard history text- 
books—the manufacture of muskets for the United States government. 

Undoubtedly Whitney was a mechanical genius to whom American in- 
vention and industry are greatly indebted. Furthermore, his genius has 
often been unappreciated, both in his own time and afterward. Mrs. Green, 
like Mirsky and Nevins, adds to Whitney‘s weight in the balance of his- 
tory. No doubt this is as it should be. Whitney suffered more than his 
share of misfortune and sometimes appeared to be dogged by some 
malevolent fate. The worst injustice done to him, of course, was the 
cavalier piracy of his cotton gin, in defiance of his patent rights, by 
Southern cotton gin operators and planters. Mrs. Green is not uncritical 
of Whitney; she admits his selfishness in the patent matter, and his 
neglect of friends and relatives because of the press of business. Yet her 
entertaining literary style and her ingratiating picture of the inventor al- 
most persuade the reader that it would be caviling to criticize Whitney 
for any such shortcomings. 

Whitney’s attitudes were remarkably similar to those of many scientists 
of the twentieth century. In particular, he appears to have had little thought 
or concern for the social and moral consequences and implications of his 
inventions. To him social problems and ideas were “politics,’ and he 
presumably attempted to disassociate himself from responsibility for what 
others did with his productions by asserting that he was no politician. Un- 
orthodox as he was in the fields of technology and engineering, he was 
a conservative elsewhere. Witness his detestation for Tom Paine (p. 154), 
or his collaboration with the United States armory at Springfield in black- 
listing workingmen (p. 171). The role of the cotton gin in spreading the 
plantation system and Negro slavery disturbs Mrs. Green (p. 191), but 
did not bother Whitney. Nor did Whitney appear to entertain any question 
of the value to society of munitions makers like himself. Interestingly, 
Mrs. Green does not raise this question. Almost the only hint she gives 
of antimilitarist opposition to Whitney’s munitions contracts is the remark 
on page 130 that the Pennsylvanian, Albert Gallatin, “disapproved of large 
military expenditures,’ and therefore the handling of Whitney’s arms 
contracts was moved from the Treasury Department to the War Depart- 
ment shortly after President Jefferson’s inauguration. 

Mrs. Green’s undocumented biography is considerably shorter than the 
earlier work by Mirsky and Nevins. She does not basically alter their 
account or their conclusions. She expresses her indebtedness to the 
biography by Mirsky and Nevins, just as in their book they acknowl- 
edged the “valuable information” which Mrs. Green had provided them. 
Nevertheless, “A Note on the Sources,” which takes the place of a 
regular bibliography, indicates that she has made a fresh examination of 
most of the sources on Eli Whitney, particularly the Whitney Papers in 
the Yale University Library. She has condensed the non-technical aspects 
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of Whitney’s life and has largely omitted the background essays on 
scientific, economic, social, and intellectual conditions in the United States 
and elsewhere which are characteristic of the biography by Mirsky and 
Nevins. 

Mrs. Green’s life of Whitney possesses many fine features which make 
it a worthwhile addition to the literature of American history. Above 
all, she has brought into the book her detailed and comprehensive knowl- 
edge, based on many years of research, of United States industrial and 
technological history. She has sharpened and pointed up Whitney’s con- 
tributions to American manufacturing and agriculture. Avoiding the 
lengthy quotations from Whitney’s papers and other sources which are so 
noticeable in Mirsky and Nevins, she tells her story in colorful, simplified 
language which can be understood and enjoyed by a gamut of readers 
from the high-school student to the scholar. 

West Virginia University Wituram D. Barns 


James K. Polk, Jacksonian, 1795-1843. By Charles G. Sellers. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. 526. $7.50.) 


When James Knox Polk returned to his native Tennessee, a graduate 
of the University of North Carolina in 1818, he was entering law and 
politics in a most significant era. The political mechanism of American 
Democracy had not yet been created and he was to become one of the 
key constructors and operators of that complex engine, the political party. 
Professor Sellers has designed a biography of him in more than one 
volume and this, the first, relates the story of his life down to the eve 
of his Presidency. In this quarter century after his graduation, the blue- 
prints for the American political party were drawn. 

When Polk entered politics in Tennessee, he was going to perform his 
part on a stage more recently constructed than that of the earlier seaboard 
communities. Tennessee had not become a state until 1796 and was still 
in its first decades of political independence. Here politics was a highly 
personal, unorganized procedure. In the various frontier communities, 
society was forming and a structure of leadership was only in embryo. It 
was an individualistic period in community development and men chose 
and followed leaders in a highly personal manner. 

Thus, the study of Polk’s early life is one in which rudimentary com- 
munity behavior must bulk large. Under Professor Sellers’ guidance we 
thread through a labyrinth of complex personal relationships, as the 
politicians in Tennessee conduct their maneuvers. Despite the fact that 
Jackson was a Tennesseean, there seems little trace of anything like a 
Democratic party organization. The politically minded were supporters 
of Jackson on a highly personal basis because he was of their state and 
a hero, but as soon as he attempted to impose a New Yorker on them 
as his successor, enough of them turned to another Tennesseean, Judge 
Hugh L. White, to carry the state against Jackson’s wishes in 1836. 
When White’s star declined, Polk sought to be the third Tennesseean 
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to secure the state’s support for national honors, though only on the Vice 
Presidential level. His success in Washington as Congressman, Jacksonian 
floor leader against the Bank, and Speaker of the House, together with a 
spectacular campaign which made him Governor of Tennessee, seemed to 
justify his hopes, despite two later defeats for the gubernatorial office. 
Here the story stops. 

This is a careful analysis of Polk’s early career which sheds much 
light on an obscure period in American politics. Professor Sellers has had 
much more material at his disposal than had McCormick, Polk’s earlier 
biographer, and he has exploited it shrewdly, if at perhaps undue length. 
We have a clear picture of this intense, somewhat narrow, and indefatigable 
politician who must compensate for youthful ill-health and various frustra- 
tions by political success. We shall await with great interest his portrait 
of the President. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHois 


The Sable Arm: Negro Troops in the Union Army, 1861-1865. By Dudley 
Taylor Cornish. (New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1956. Pp. 
337. $6.00.) 


To the student of the Civil War who in recent years has almost come to 
expect that forthcoming works will concern subjects of command and 
strategy, Professor Cornish’s volume indeed develops an interesting phase of 
the war. While there are several earlier works which treat of Negro 
participation in the war, this study has a new approach which emphasizes the 
gradual development of administrative policy as well as the successive steps 
through which the Union reached the stage of employing Negroes as combat 
troops. 

The author first traces the course of the fast changing events bearing 
upon the Negro issue during the first two years of the war. The struggle 
had hardly begun when voices from widely divergent sections of the country 
urged the immediate employment of colored troops in the Union Army. The 
outstanding Negro spokesman, Frederick Douglass of New York, in Sep- 
tember insisted that colored soldiers should “share the danger and honor 
of upholding the Government” (p. 27), and the Emporia News (Kansas) 
bluntly stated that the slaves should be freed and be made to fight for the 
Union. Radicals in Congress who urged abolition of slavery as well as en- 
listment of Negroes as fighters were gradually gaining the upper hand. 
The cautious Lincoln, early in January, 1862, decided to rid himself of Sec- 
retary of War Cameron’s embarrassing presence in the Cabinet, due in 
part to Cameron’s stand favoring the arming of Negroes. His successor, 
Edwin M. Stanton, while first holding aloof from the position of the 
Radicals, eventually, on August 25, granted Brigadier General Rufus Saxton 
of the South Carolina district the authority “to arm, uniform, equip and 
receive into the service of the United States such number of volunteers of 
African descent as you may deem expedient, not exceeding 5,000, ...” (p. 
80). Thus, instead of the unauthorized enlistment of colored troops by enter- 
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prising officers such as James Lane in Kansas, David Hunter (replaced by 
Saxton) in South Carolina, and Ben Butler in New Orleans, these troops 
were now mustered into service by War Department authority. Saxton’s 
order constituted a major change in the war policy of the Lincoln ad- 
ministration. 

Lincoln had not reached a decision in the matter of arming Negroes. It 
was becoming apparent, however, that emancipation and arming the Negro 
were necessarily complementary steps, and that both called for solutions. The 
course of military events in the summer of 1862, notably the failure of the 
Peninsular Campaign and the disaster at Second Manassas, had much to do 
with persuading Lincoln to resolve these problems. By September 22 he had 
made up his mind to take the initial step and issued his preliminary procla- 
mation of emancipation, which would become effective the following January 
1. Lincoln’s pronouncement represented an important shift in Union war 
aims which now included an anti-slavery crusade. Not until his final 
proclamation on emancipation in January, however, did Lincoln publicly 
endorse the use of Negroes in the armed forces, thereby reversing his stand 
of August 6, 1862, to employ them only as laborers in the army. Still con- 
sidering the sensitivity of the Border States and of loyal slaveholders who, 
like Southerners, feared widespread slave insurrections, Lincoln chose to 
limit the use of Union colored troops to the confines of fortifications or 
to the Navy. 

Professor Cornish deals ably with the current of events which led 
eventually to the Negro’s emancipation and to his employment on a large scale 
in the Union Army. In the final chapters special emphasis is placed upon 
the accomplishments of Negroes in combat. Statistically, it is noted that 
at the war’s close, a total of 123,156 Negroes were serving in the several 
branches of the service. The estimated total of 180,000 colored troops in the 
Union Army during the war constituted nearly ten per cent of the total 
Union soldiers engaged. 

The volume contains a critical bibliography which points to considerable 
material that apparently was not available to earlier writers. 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania FREDERICK TILBERG 


The Gingerbread Age, a View of Victorian America. By John Maass 
(Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York, and Clarke, Irvin & Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto. Pp. 197. $7.95.) 


This book is a lively defense of American architecture from 1840 to 
1880, the era of Victoria, so long considered a period of deplorable taste. 
The author disclaims any pretense to formal historical or architectural 
scholarship. It is rather a broadside aimed at the American public to 
demolish their long-entrenched prejudices. In a cheerful, informal way, 
John Maass gives a history of the period with its tremendous expansion 
and momentous social changes, and then proceeds to prove that “this 
enormously creative and progressive era produced an enormously creative 
and progressive architecture.” 
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He defends his architects from the crime of copying styles, pointing out 
that at that time there were no architectural schools, only a few could 
afford to travel, or had access to libraries of architectural drawings, but 
designers all over the country were producing buildings of vitality and 
boldness seldom seen in ages of more conformity. The Victorians for all 
their reputation for prudishness, for sentimentality and moralizing, were 
never restrained, but threw themselves wholeheartedly into any and every 
facet of life. They were unashamedly romantic, superbly confident, and 
their buildings were the perfect symbols of the era. 

Following the formality of the classical or Greek Revival period, the 
exuberant Gingerbread Era, whether Gothic, Italianate, Egyptian, or 
Mansardic is most entertainingly portrayed. There are hundreds of photo- 
graphs, drawings, paintings, and engravings interspersed with Mr. Maass’ 
lively comments. Government buildings, houses big and small, railroad sta- 
tions, shops, churches, fire houses, fashion plates, and advertisements are 
presented in all “their warmth, color, dignity and good cheer” and contrasted 
devastatingly with the confusion of the 20th century community. He main- 
tains that we are unimaginative imitators, whether in the dreary rows of 
“government classic,” or the “shoddy veneers of Pseudo Tudor, False 
Colonial, Imitation Mission, or Cheapjack Ranch Style.” 

Modern architects should remember that American Victorian houses 
were the first to have central heating, hot and cold running water, bath- 
rooms, cooking ranges, and indoor toilets. Gervas Wheeler in 1854 wrote 
“an architect who has the interests of his noble science at heart will 
always insist on studying the site and the tastes or habits of life of the 
future occupants.” In Mr. Maass’ view, “The Victorian house broke free 
from this academic scheme. It is planned from the inside out, the free 
layout of rooms determines the outward look; the broken ‘picturesque’ 
exterior makes the most of the effects of sunlight, shade and foliage. 
These are good houses to walk around, to view at different times of 
day and year. Inside, they have a happy, hide-and-seek quality of surprise.” 

The word gingerbread, he tells us, is from the English cake, flavored 
with ginger and cut into fancy shapes. The carved and gilded decoration 
of sailing ships was first called by this name, and finally in the 18th 
century it was applied to architectural ornament. Wood fretwork, he feels, 
is true folk art whether hand carved in Switzerland or cut with a scroll 
saw worked by foot treadle or steam as in America. It is the vigorous 
and pleasurable “design language” of a happy era. 

The reason that Victorian buildings are considered gloomy today is 
that they are all too often found in blighted areas. The house so beloved 
by Charles Addams and many novelists is all decay and poverty, sur- 
rounded by weeds, with factories or gas stations as neighbors. Artists, he 
points out, have seen the drama and character of these buildings since the 
nineteen twenties and thirties. Grant Wood, Edward Hopper, Ben Shahn, 
and Steinberg are a few who have made American Victorian their own. 

It is revealing that John Maass is a native Austrian who, according to 
the jacket, was immediately struck with the unique quality of American 
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Victorian architecture when he arrived in this country. His fresh appraisal 
of a discredited style makes this an uncommon book and a highly enter- 
taining one. The binding, typography, and placement of the pictures (often 
without margins) are strictly 20th century. The format of many pages 
could be found in any architectural magazine today. Why, since he writes 
glowingly of “beautifully lettered signs” and the “vivid qualities of direct- 
ness and overstatement,” did he not insist that his book be as bold and 
imaginative in its form as it is in its substance? 

Wilmington, Del. VICTORINE DUPonT HoMmsEy 


Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of America to World Power. By Howard 
K. Beale [The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1953.] 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. Pp. 600. $6.00.) 


Based upon a microscopic examination of masses of printed and man- 
uscript material, this book analyzes and interprets most aspects of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s role in the rise of the United States to world power. The 
Herculean labor that went into the writing of the book is apparent from 
the bulk of the notes, which, though in fine print and abbreviated to the 
hilt, fill 117 pages, as compared with 462 pages of text. Even so, Professor 
Beale has not brought his bibliography up to date since 1953, when he 
delivered, at Johns Hopkins, the Albert Shaw Lectures, of which this 
book is an expansion. The results of the omission are apparent at several 
points, including his long account of the Algeciras Conference of 1906, 
which is more meagerly documented on the French side than need have 
been the case. 

Between an “Introduction” and a “Conclusion,” of thirteen and fourteen 
pages respectively, the text consists of six chapters. These deal, in the order 
named, with Roosevelt’s part in “The Rise of American Imperialism,” 
“America’s Plunge Into World Power,” “The Cementing of an Anglo- 
American Entente,” “China,” “The World Balance of Power: The Far 
East,” and “The World Balance of Power: Europe.” 

The theme is well worn, but Professor Beale’s treatment is fresh be- 
cause this is the first time that T. R.’s record has been submitted to 
painstaking analysis by a mid-twentieth-century anti-imperialist. Yet the 
picture he. draws is by no means all dark, for he has obviously been 
impressed by Roosevelt’s technical virtuosity. Throughout the book Beale 
seems to alternate between admiration for Roosevelt’s diplomacy and scorn 
for his statesmanship. The latter prevails in the end, and we are left 
with the impression of a whited sepulchre, haunted by the twin spectres 
of colonialism and imperialism. On the one hand, Roosevelt succeeded in 
his effort to form an entente with Great Britain; on the other, Britain 
was an imperialist power and the basis of his policy was “his sense of a 
common task of Britain and America in ruling ‘colonial peoples’” (p. 160). 
Again, Roosevelt “directly helped shape our twentieth century China 
policy,” but he shaped it in such a way that the United States “missed 
perhaps the greatest opportunity of its twentieth-century career when 
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the premises of world power and imperialist ideology made it fail to 
become the friend and guide of the ‘new spirit’ in China” (p. 252). 

Historians are much indebted to the author for bringing together so 
much information and so many incisive comments in a book which, to 
the specialist at any rate, is never dull. Inevitably a work of such broad 
scope, particularly when it comes from the forthright pen of Professor 
Beale, provokes many dissents. A mere listing of this reviewer’s would 
fill several pages, and he thinks it regrettable that the concluding chapter 
fails to come to grips with several of the fundamental questions posed in 
the Preface (pp. vii-x). Yet he feels we should all be grateful to Beale 
for giving us this succulent bone to gnaw on. 

The largest lacuna in the book is the unexplained lack of a systematic 
discussion of Roosevelt’s policy and ideas regarding Latin America. The 
only long passage on this subject is embedded in a chapter on Europe 
and, as Beale himself admits, is historiographical: this is Beale’s defense 
of Roosevelt against the aspersions which some historians have cast on 
the truth of his well known claim, made in. 1916, that in the Venezuelan 
crisis of 1902-1903 he averted a German threat to the Western Hemisphere 
by an exercise of what might today be called “brinkmanship.” For the 
rest, the references to Latin America are brief, fragmentary, and sometimes 
misleading. In the absence of any explanation of this neglect of Latin 
America, we may assume that it reflects current attitudes. It certainly does 
not reflect Roosevelt’s own attitude, and it obscures a fact which seems 
to have escaped Beale’s attention: that Roosevelt's enduring contribution, 
so far as the power position of the United States was concerned, was in 
the establishment of this country not as a world power (that came later), 
but as the preponderant power in the Western Hemisphere—a position 
which, in the nineteenth century, had been held not by the United States 
but by Great Britain. 

University of Pennsylvania ArtTHUR P. WHITAKER 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Triumph. By Frank Freidel. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1956. Pp. 371. $6.00.) 


“This is the greatest night of my life.’ So spoke President-elect 
Franklin Roosevelt to his mother, Sara Delano Roosevelt, as “he arrived 
at his home on Sixty-fifth Street, New York City, late in the evening of 
election day, November 8, 1932. Here is the “triumph” that Professor 
Freidel points toward in this third volume of his monumental biography 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The book opens with Roosevelt’s inaugural as Governor of New York 
State on January 1, 1929, and closes with his election as President of the 
United States. During the events which led from the one to the other the 
reader is always aware, as Professor Freidel states, that “Roosevelt acted 
as though he personally had a rendezvous with destiny.” The result is a 
truly amazing and intriguing story. 
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Superficially there was little to indicate on January 1, 1929, that the 
pleasant man who took the oath of office as chief executive of the Empire 
State was destined for greatness. Most observers dismissed him as a 
political lightweight. Yet he firmly seized the reins of government in New 
York, gave the State good, though not brilliant, leadership and, more 
important, worked diligently to remold and rejuvenate the disunified and 
bickering Democratic Party. Of his Albany days Professor Freidel writes, 
“Here was no bewildered political tyro elevated by events into a great 
office beyond his capacities, but one of the most skilled of political crafts- 
men, who without waste effort quietly erected . . . the scaffolding for 
both the governorship of New York and the candidacy for President 
in 1932.” 

This is the real key to an understanding of Roosevelt during the years 
1929-1932. He simultaneously acted as New York’s chief executive and as 
a President-to-be. Roosevelt had two goals in mind: to present a forward- 
looking, mildly-liberal program which would command more than state- 
wide attention, and to build up the strength of the Democratic Party both 
locally and nationally. 

No one understood better than Roosevelt how closely these two goals 
were entwined. His stand on such matters as farm relief, old age security 
legislation, and public power served as important stepping stones to the 
Presidency, while his careful handling of the pro-Smith and anti-Smith 
elements in the battered Democratic Party rubbed soothing balm in old 
wounds and brought urban and rural voters closer together. Through 
judicious publicity FDR kept himself in the limelight—not too much, not 
too little——and gave the impression that he was the modern champion of 
moderate progressivism. . 

Professor Freidel clearly shows that FDR’s Albany experience was of 
extreme importance in molding both a future President and a workable 
program. As governor, Roosevelt learned much about dealing with legis- 
lators. He sharpened his ability to handle men and to “pick” the brains 
of experts. While governor he had his first contact with depression 
problems, and slowly developed those ideas and even the basic agencies 
which characterized the later New Deal. He gained valuable skill in ap- 
pealing to public opinion. But he learned also that political success usually 
rested on the regular politicians who controlled party machinery. 

In late December, 1931, the pundit of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Walter Lippmann, observed, “[FDR] is a pleasant man who, without any 
important qualifications for the office, would very much like to be Presi- 
dent.” One might dispute part of Lippmann’s contention, but there is no 
doubt that FDR had his sights on the Presidency. Freidel carefully 
describes the frenetic pre-convention activity of 1931 and 1932, the metic- 
ulous planning for the Roosevelt “boom,” the prodigious work of Howe 
and Farley. How the “Roosevelt team” constantly outflanked the Smith- 
Raskob faction, how Southerners and Westerners were enticed onto the 
Roosevelt band wagon, how Roosevelt skirted dangerous issues—all this 
makes fascinating reading. 
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The piéce de résistance, however, is the story of the Chicago conven- 
tion itself. The last-minute “Stop Roosevelt” movement, Farley’s gathering 
in of stray delegates, Howe’s lying panting on the floor of his hotel room, 
the open telephone circuit to the Executive Mansion in Albany, the decisive 
role of Garner, Roosevelt’s precedent-shattering appearance, the reassuring 
acceptance speech—these are woven into a moving and spectacular narrative. 

This is not to imply that Professor Freidel engages in sensationalism, 
or brings to his subject an attitude of hero worship. On the contrary, 
the author displays an admirable objectivity in dealing with this contro- 
versial figure. There is enough material in the pages of this book to satisfy 
and outrage both Roosevelt haters and lovers. Dr. Freidel portrays FDR's 
willingness to learn, his buoyancy, his capacity for growth, his brilliance 
in formulating programs for action, his consummate political skill. He also 
indicates FDR’s lack of depth, his duplicity, his refusal to face up to 
unpleasantness, his opportunism, and his inclination to play one faction off 
against another. If Professor Freidel commits any error in this regard, 
it is his tendency to make FRD’s periodic vacillation on crucial and 
ticklish questions appear to be a virtue rather than a defect, and to credit 
FDR with political prescience when, in reality, a favorable result rested 
more on sheer luck than on reason. 

Nonetheless this third volume of Freidel’s biography of Roosevelt is 
a masterful product. His style is pleasing and sometimes flashes with 
brilliance. His organization is clear and his grasp of the subject is readily 
obvious. Should Professor Freidel maintain the same high standards for 
the subsequent volumes as he has in the first three, especially The Triumph, 
he will have achieved a notable success and will have given the historical 
profession a work of first rank. 

Pennsylvania State University Ropert K. Murray 


Strangers in the Land. By John Higham. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1955. Pp. 431. $6.00.) 


This book is a history of nativism in the United States from 1860 to 
1925. It describes the process by which a major change was brought about 
in the American ideology; for at the end of this process the majority of 
Americans no longer believed that their land should offer a haven to the 
oppressed of Europe, they no longer were confident that their society could 
assimilate persons of varied cultural backgrounds. Professor Higham analyzes 
the development of nativism in terms of cyclical movements; he measures 
the ebb and flow of nativism in the various eras of the post-Civil War 
period until it resulted in the passage of the highly restrictive immigration 
legislation of 1924. But this volume does much more than describe the 
impact of public opinion upon the formation of immigration legislation. It 
tells of the development of ideas, the relationship of ideas to forces making 
for social and economic change, the transformation of institutions, and the 
significant changes in the group behavior of Americans. 

The author identifies nativism as one expression of American nationalism. 
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He defines this movement “. . . as intense opposition to an internal minority 
on the ground of its foreign (i.e, “un-American”) connections.” He finds 
its roots in ideas which appeared in the early national period: anti-Roman 
Catholicism, anti-radicalism, and a vague concept of the superiority of an 
Anglo-Saxon “race.” According to Higham these ideas remained the bases 
of nativism throughout the post-bellum period. To this ideological complex 
must be added another phobia which became significant in the post-Civil 
War period—anti-Semitism. In this later period nativism became an im- 
portant force in American society as a reaction to the economic and social 
problems which arose from industrialization and urbanization. 

At this point in his analysis Professor Higham makes an important con- 
tribution. He holds that the rise of nativism was not a direct result of the 
new immigration. Rather, this movement was well under way even before 
the peoples of eastern and southern Europe began to arrive in the United 
States in large numbers. But they “. . . had the very bad luck to arrive 
in America en masse at a time when nativism was already running at full 
tilt... ,” at a time when the nativists required a new stereotype at which 
to direct their attack. The Italian, the Russian Jew, the Hungarian, and the 
Pole of the new immigration provided this stereotype. Beyond this, three 
other developments made nativism a force of irresistible power in the early 
twentieth century. First, a racist doctrine was developed by such men as 
Madison Grant. This doctrine extolled the superior virtues of the Anglo- 
Saxon or Nordic “race”; it held that this “race” would be extinguished if 
the unrestricted immigration of southern and eastern Europeans continued. 
Second, the experiences of World War I implanted in the minds of many 
Americans the concept of “100 per cent Americanism”; moreover, not only 
were Americans convinced of the reality of this idea, they were also con- 
vinced that both government and private organizations should compel 
conformity to this image; and the foreigner was suspect because per se 
he was not “100 per cent American.” Finally, the disillusionment of the 
immediate postwar years found expression in the resurgence of nativism. 
If neither domestic reform nor international progress was possible, then, at 
the least, the strengths and virtues of the older America had to be preserved 
by subordinating, if not eliminating, foreign-born minorities. 

This book is an admirable example of the newer trends in historical writ- 
ing. The author has made excellent use of concepts and data previously ac- 
cumulated by sociologists and social psychologists. He has traced the de- 
velopment of a significant idea. He has described changes in public opinion 
in various periods. He has related the growth of nativism to other important 
ideological movements. His analysis of the impact of progressivism upon 
the growth of nativism is most illuminating. He writes well; succinctly and 
tersely he analyzes complex ideational relationships or narrates significant 
events. Even though he writes about ideas and men who aroused strong 
emotions and created deep prejudices, he writes dispassionately. Finally, it 
niust be observed that the author has erected this structure upon a base of 
painstaking and thorough research. 

Students of Pennsylvania history will find numerous interesting references 
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in this book. From these references it would appear that Pennsylvania was 
not a center of any particular nativist movement nor were Pennsylvanians 
leaders of such organizations. This is of some consequence when one con- 
siders the large number of immigrants who settled in the state. This does 
not mean that nativist activity and tensions between immigrant and native- 
born were absent from Pennsylvania. If nothing else, this volume suggests 
that a careful study of nativism in Pennsylvania from 1860-1925 might prove 
rewarding. 

The publishers are to be commended for the attention which they have 
given to the physical preparation of this book. The type makes for rapid 
and easy reading; an excellent collection of contemporary cartoons, photo- 
graphs, and printings is reproduced; the index is adequate. In addition, the 
book contains a lengthy bibliographical essay. 

This is an important book which makes a significant contribution to our 
knowledge and understanding of recent American history. It should prove 
to be the definitive study of American nativism in the period, 1860-1925. 
Towson State Teachers College Manton H. HELiericH 
Baltimore, Maryland 





